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ABSTRACT 

This booklet is the fifteenth of a series of 16 
bpoklets that together describe and present 'findings for a study 
which involved field observations and a survey cf science teaching 
and learning in American public schools during the^schccl year 
1976-77, The study vas undertaken tc provide the, National Science 
Foundation with a portrayal of current condition^ in K-12 science 
classrooms to help make the foundation's programs cf support for 
science education consistent vith national needs. Eleven high schools 
and their feeder schools vere selected to provide >a. diverse and 
balanced group of case study sites, Cne field researcher vas assigned 
to each site and instructed to find out nhat vas happening and vhat 
vas felt important in science (Including mathematics and social 
science) programs. To confirm findings of the ethnographic case 
studies and to add special information, a national 
stratif ied-random-sample of about ii,000 teachers, principals, 
curriculum supervisors, superintendents, parents, and senior class 
students vere surveyed,^ The purpose acd method of the survey along 
with 'the survey findings and corroborations are firesented in this 
bookJlet. (fiN) 
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K ^ ' ^ , The Project ^* 

Case Studies in Science Education is a collection of field .observations of science 
teaching and learning in American public schools during the sjchool year 1976-77. The 
study was undertake^! po provide the National Science Foundation with a portrayal of current 
conditions in K-L2 science c lassrooms ' to* help maka the foundation's programs of support 
tdr science education consistent with natrional* needs. It was organized by a team of 
educational researchers at the University of Illinois. 

Eleven hi'gh schools and their feeder schools were^ selected to provide a diverse and 
balanced group of sites:- rural and urban; east, west, north and south; "facially diverse; 
economically well-off and impoverished; constructing schools and c losing^'schools ; inno- 
vative and traditional. They were finally s.elected so that a researcher with ample relevant 
field experience could be placed at each. To confirm bindings of the ethnographic case 
srudies and to add special information, a national strat if ied-random-sample of about 4000 
teachers, principals, curriculum supervisors, superintendents, parents, and senior class 
students were surveyed. Survey questions were based on observations at the eleven case- 
study sites'. ^ 

The field researchers were instructed to l^nd out what was happening, what was felt 
important, in science (including mathematics and social science) programs. On site from 
4, *to 15 wAeks they were not required to coordinate tjjeir work iwith observers at othef sites. 
i:^uestions originally indicated important by the NSF or identified early in the field were 
"networked" by the Illinois team. Efforts to tria,ngulate findings were assisted by reports 
, of site <^,isit teams. ^. , a 

Each observer prepared a case study report which was preserved intact as part of the 
final collection, and* later augmented witii cross-site conclusions by the Illinois team. The 
cost of the study was just under $300,000, taking 18 months actual time and about 6 research- 
person years to complete. 

In the principal findings it was^ noted that each place was dilfferent in important Ways, 
that each teacher made ifni'que contributions. Nationally we found that science education was 
being give^^ priority, yieUing to increasing emphasis on basic skills (reading and compu- 
tation) . ^^W.11, the CSSE-high-school science faculties worked hard to protect courses for the 
college-bound, with many of th^se courses kept small by prerequisites and "tough" grading. 
Only occasional efforts were made to do more than "read about" science topics in most of the 
elementary schools.- Although' ^iinth-gra<le biology and eighth-grade general science flourished, 
general education aims for science instruction were not felt vital at any level. Seldom was 
science taught as scientific inquiry — all three subjects were presented as what experts had 
found to be , true. School people a'nd parents were supportive of what was chosen to be taught, 
complaining occasionally that it was not taught well enough. The textbook usually was seen 
as the atithority on knowledge aad the guide to learning. The teacher was seen to be the 
authority on both social and academic decorum. He or sUe worked hard to prepaj:^^ youngsters 
for tests, subs-equent instruction,^ and the value-orientations of adult life. Though relatively 
free' to depart from district syllabus or community expectation, the teacher seldom ej^rcised 
either free^dom. " ^ ^ ' 

Each of the above statements is only partly correct. Thig sumij^ry is a drastic oversim- 
plification of the circumstances observed by the field, pjeople and portrayed in the case study 
reports. The picture at each of the sites — seen through the experienced but singular eyes of 
^"our observer — is a special picture, greatly influenced by the administrators, the parents, and 
* the students encountei^edj^^ colored with technical, professional,^ economic and social problems. 
Somehow the pictures do not aggregate across sites to be either the picture national edu- 
cuatioji represented .by the^iiopular press (though no less aggrieved) or that presented in the 
•professional education publication (though no less compJ.icated) . It is'an interesting 
colXectioti. ■ ^ * 

>^ ' , Robert E. Stake 

Jack A. Easley, Jr. 
^ Codirectors 
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Code Name 




Description 


Field Observer 


\ 

^ i 




a 


suburb of Houston • 


ierry uenny 


2 


FALL RIVER ^ 


a 


small citv in Colorado 


Mary Lee - Smith . 


3 


ALTE 


a 


suburb of a large Midwest^ern city 


Louis M. 'Smith 


4 


BRT 

urbaWille 


a^ 


consolidated disjtrict in rural 

Illinois , 


Alan Peshkin 


5 


a 


metropolitan coinniunity of the 
Pacific Northwest , 


Wayne Welch ^ 


6 


P^NE CITY 


a 


rural community in Alabama 


Rob Walker 


7 


WESTERN CITY 


a 


small city in middle California 


Rodolfo G. Serran^ 


8 


COLUMBUS 


the Columbus, Ohio, school district' 


James R. Sanders & 



9 ARCHIPOLIS 
10 VORTEX 
'11 GREATER BOSTON 



an Eastern middle seaboard city 

a small city in Pennsylvania 

an urban section -in metropolitan 
Boston 



Daniel L. Stufflebeam 
Jacfluetta Hill-Burnett 
Gordon Hoke 
Rob Walker 
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PURPOSE OF thp: survey 



Case Studies in Science Edircation was one -pf three projects funded by" the 
National Science Foundation to assess the statuk'of science education^ in Amer- 
icafi ^hools. 



) . ^ 

rf most .'nvciUigatic^KG . . ri s thi^ c.'o'^ l*:cjtion\of infoma- 
h ^loill vvovide a basis for action^ wht^hcv ^rmediate Ly or 
no run. The inuest '.jato'v^^rr^ciocs a rToblcm K^hi-ph^- in ^ 
his o^.tiWy requires solution) decides that a particular study^ will ^ 
contribute to this end^ and^cmbarkd upon the study. If he is-bless- 
ed^ioith a creative^ tUm. of- mind and a modi^j^gr"of luck, and if he 
plans his study soundly y the findings^jsay well Zfe of wide scienti- 
fic interest. If he is Vess' insvir^Bf^put selects a problem of 
practical importance y and if he plans -his study soundly y the^find-^ 
i>icjs wvllj)e useful onesy though of less wide interest. 



Few would disagree that the subje\:t of science edxication as it currently 
exists jneets two of the criteria for a study that leads to -findings that are 
•both useful and of wide intere^. Science^ education has its shai:,e of problems^ 
some that relate to education^in. genreral and some that ar*^ speai to science 
itself, and these problems most certainly a^e ^of practical importance. 

• _ : \ . - ■ 

• The >;urvey activities resulted from the combined e^f^rts of many of the 
project^staf f . Beth Dawson coordinated 'the survey arid authored the f^^nding's re- . 
ported in this^ Chapter . The Director of the praPl^ , Robert Stake, was re- 
s|)onsible for developing the majoi'ity of the questionnaire and originated* the 
scenario format. Almost all'p^^oj^ct staff were involi/ed. in fiel'd testing and 
revising the Scenarios. The direction of the Survey administration and analysis 
were greatly assisted by Jennifer McCreadie who supervised ^the mailing, follow-up 
and coding of the questionnaires as well as analyzing and -summarizing the free 

^ respofise items. Charles Secolsky. was most helpful in assist:ing*j|with the cpmpu4:er 

•^pnog ramming and analysis igf survey data;. . , 

^Throughout this report, science education is used to include education in 
the natural sciences-, mathematics and social studies. f . 

**'J. H. Abramson,^ Survey Methods in Com munity Medicine ^ (London: Churchill . 
Livingston, 1974) p. f. / - . . ' ' 
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/ The maj.Qr activity of the Ca&e Studies in Scilnce Education prcject wa.s to 

.identify and study i^ducatioijal issues'of national pbncern. Ten districts in the 
^United, Stiate^s were selected, and later supplemented with an elevqmth distri<;t,' 
for<ja fpur to eight week on-site observation study. During one or more periods 
of on-site observation a site visit tea?! consisting of project personnel and' ex-- - 
perts in science education visited t^e district. The issues and insights result- 
ing from tfie observations and the ckse study visits have been detiailefl in the re-, 
maindep bf this report. The present chapter , describes and presents findings from 
the third phase of study, a national survey of educators, administrators and con- 
sumers of science education. 

The overall objective of the survey was to inquire into complex and subtle 
issuer commonly involved in tel*thing and learning in problem-ridden times. Many 
of these issues did not originate in science, per se , but have appeared at the 
eleven observation sites and, are influencing the quality of course offerings and 
teacher services. It is our hope that the case study and site visit reports and 
the results from the national survey provide the National Science Foundation with 
greater insights into the complex conditions and Issues in science education for 
grades kindergarten through twelve in the United States today. 

( 

The specific purposes of the sur\^ey w^e three fold: to give Confirmation or 
disconflrmation to the extended observations earlier made by the field observers 
in the eleven selected districts; to identify the diversity and nuances of views 
held by people in and around the classrooms in this country; and to obtain sug- 
gestions as to what steps might be taken by agencies such as the National Science 
Foundation to remedy the more tractable difficulties. 



One of the major advantages of survey research is that a great deal of infor 
roation can be obtained fxom'-a large. population without the expense of either a 
complete census or direct observation of the variables under investigation. .Ad-^^' 
^ditionally, if samples are properly selected, the information is reasonably ac- 
curate—within' sampling error, of course. However, survey research also has 
distinct disadvantages th^t must be recognized. Probably the mo^t important is 
that information obfained by this method is superficial in nature and does not 
penetrate into the issues being studied. And there are other problems: bias on 
the part of respondents may make the results Invalid; questionnaire items may be 
incorre^^ interpreted; sampling errors may be greater than estimated.* 

The methodology of the entire study, is detailed in Chapter C; the specific 
method used in the survey is described on the following pages. If care is taken 
in the interpretation of the survey results and if they are contrasted and inte- 
grated with the conclusions from the c^se study observations, we expect that the 
findings of the Case Studies in Science Education pro^ct will be useful and of 
wide interesc'^-both to the National Science Foundation and others concerned with 
science education. 



*Fred N/Kerliftger , Foundations of Behavioral Researc h, 2nd' ed'. 

(New 



J^New Yo.rk: Holt, Rinehart ^ Winston,^ 1973), pp. A10-A23, 
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METHOD OF SURVEY 



Instrument Development , Issues releyant to science education were identi- 
fied at the eleven sites b^^r experienced ethnographers and drafted into scenario 
form by project personnel. ^ The scenario form was developed as an attempt to com- ' 
municate the complexity of an issue to respondents by incorporating the issues in 
a hypothetical setting or situation. The situation is really a contrived illus- 
tration and provides a background against which questions relevant to the issue 
may be projected. Thus, a given scenario consists of two major sections: a 
^situation designed to provide\ stimulation to discussion and a s^.ries of questions 
raised by or related to the situation. While the scenario content was chosen on 
the basis of the case study experiences and attempted to reflect a wide range of 
educational issues, it should be noted^that time constraints required the major 
instrument development activities to be completed before all of the field obser- 
vations were finished. 

The; survey instrument itself consists of fpur pages and has three major sec- 
tions. A sample. questionnaire, designed specifically for one of .the twenty-two 
respondent groups is Included as an appendix to this chapter. The first page 
contains demographic, biographic and experience-related questions designed spe- 
cifically for the respondent group to which it was administered. This page also 
contains one or more general issue-oriented questions that may be common to more 
than one respondent. .The analyses of questions from this page of the question- 
naire are presented in the section entitled: Responses to Demographic and Ex- 
perience-Related Questions^^ of the present chapter. 

^ ,The second portion of the questionnaire is on pages 2 and 3 and consists of 
a scenario and related questions. Eight scenarios were developed; each was ad- 
ministered to two, three or four respondent groups. The content of the ^eighf 
scenarios is briefly described below along with th.e respondent groups to which each 
was administered. The analyses of the scenarios are presented in the sectix)n en- 
titled: Responses to Scenario. 

The final sectioh of the questionnaire is on page 4 and consists of general 
items regarding science education. Three distinct fourth pages were designed and 
each design was printed on one-third of the questionnaires for each respondent 
group. Results are presented ir> th*e section entitled: Responses to Science Ed- 
ucation General Questions. IV . * 

There was no attempt to include all possible response categories for each 
item on the questionnaires. Frequently, interest centered on the number of people 
who would select categories that were of particular interest in this study. The 
"other" option was thus included on many items so that respondents would have a 
place to register their feelings, if theyVere different from the categories provided 

The division of the questionnaire as described above was done in order to ac- 
complish several goals. First, it was desirable to collect demographic and exper- 
iential data that vary from respondent group to respondent group; thus 'the dif- 
ferent forms of the first pages. The scenarios were assigned to specific respon- 
dent groups on the basis of relevance and in order to obtain a diversity of opinion 
on various issues. Each scenario was assigned to only a small number of groups 
in order to maintain a reasonable length of the instrument. Finally, it was 
desirable to have a number of items that would be administer^ to larger" samples 
and would include I'e'spondents from all groups. Three distinct fourth pages were 
therefore designed to provide responses to a larger number of general questions 
on science education. 

ic - ^ ■ 
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Two pilot administrations were performed on the questionnaires with subse- 
quent revision of instruments following each. A total of 133 persons in various 
subgroups were included in the pilot administration. Seventy-five percent of the 
respondents reported that they completed the questionnaire in 25 minutes or less. 

* Sampling and Administration . The general groups surveyed include district 
superintendents, principals, curriculum supervisors, teachers, high school coun- 
selors, senior level students and their parents. The sampling of all but the 
last three groups was performed by Research Triangle Institute, creating subsamples 
of those drawn by RTI for the National Science Foundation survey of materials 
usage in pre-college education. The use of the RTI sample permits generalization 
to the* national population. A multi-;Stage stratified cluster design was used with 
the primary sampling units defined as 100 geographic areas.' Within each primary 
sampling unit, four school districts 'from both the public and private domains were 
selected with probability proportional to the ti^tal district enrollment. This 
sampling procedure required weighted obbervatLons to estimate population values. 
Further details of ihe KT I procedures are outlined in their proposal No. 22-77- 
09-01.^ * <^ 

The generatio-n of the Case Studies in Science Education (CSSE) subsamples is 
presented in schematic form in Figure 18-1 and briefly described as follows. From 
the RTI sample school districts, approximately 500 in number, a sample of 149 
superini:endents was generated. Three principal samples were selected: those of 
schools containing any of the grades kindergarten thrpugh 6; those of schools con- 
taining any of the grades 7 through 9; and those of schools containing any cf the 
grades 10 through 12. Principals of schools containing grades in more than one 
of the above divisions (e.g. a school with grades 9 through 12) were randomly as- 
signed to only one category. This procedure resulted in principal sample sizes 
of 94, 86 and 87 respectively. ^ 

The RTI supervisor sample consisted of those persons who had curriculum co- 
ordinating responsibilities in the 500 school districts, and Included a number of 
individuals ^ho were also teacher s , ^principals and department heads. Each of the 
approximately 1000 supervisors in the RTI sample was assigned to one of the fol- 
lowing groups according to the subject and grade range of responsibility: science ' 
supervisors (grades K-6) , mathematics supervisors (grades K-6) , science supervi- 
sors (grades 7-12), m.athematics supervisors (grades 10-12), and social studies 
supervisors (grades 7-12). Persons responsible for K-6 social Studies only were 
omitted from the sampling process. This procedure resulted in supervisor sample 
sizes of 210, 198, 200, 211 and 201 respectively. 

Seven teacher samples were generated on the basis of subject and grade range. 
These were elementary teachers (n=150) ; from grades 7 through 9, science teachers 
(n=150), mathematics teachers (n=150) and social studies teachers (n=75) ; from 
grades ]0 t'hrough l2, science teachers (n=I50) , mathematics teachers (n=^] 50) ar^ 
social studies teachers (n=75) . ^ 



^Research Triangle Institute, A Proposal for Survey of Materials Usage in 
Pre-College Education in the U .S.: RFP 76^108 (Research Triangle Park, North 
• ^^>folina, 1976). 
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The procedure for obtaining counselor, student' and parent samples was car- 
ried out by CSSE project personnel. From Research- Triangl'fe Institute's sample of 
high school principals (n=87), thirty-five schools were selected at random. The 
principals of these schools were telephoned to obtain the naiues of the counselors 
and to request their participation in the survey. One counselor was called from 
each school and asked to assist with the administration of questionnaires to one- 
class of senior students and their parents for a small fee.. Twenty-seven schools 
par-ricipated" in this process. The counselor was instructed to select" a .represen- 
tative class of seniors. Although the counselor was cautioned not to select a 
class of students that was in any way unique (i.e., science or math classes or. - 
classes that ineet at a time when a,^ large number of students are not in school) ,V 
the actual class selection was delegated to the counselor. The student ques- A 
tionnaires were administered and collected during a class period. No attempt • 
was made to obtain responses frou? students not present o.n that day. 
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Each student in the class selected by the counselor addrepied a questionnaire 
packet to his or her parents. The questionnaire packets were then tnailed to par- 
ents by the counselor. It was asked that only one parent complete the question- 
naire. Each parent returned the survey directly to the University of Illinois and 
concurrently mailed a postcard to the counselor, thus providing the counselor with 
a mechanism to follow-up non-responding parents. 

/ • \ . . 

In addition to the 35 ^pj::incipals contacted by telephone, all other high 
school principals were asked by mail to send a list of the counselors at their 
school. From these and follow-up telephone responses, one counselor was selected 
at random from each school. For those remaining schools from which no counselor 
names were, obtained, a questionnaire was mailed simply addressed to the *'head 
counselor." - • 



The initial mailing was carried out during .the week o'f September 26, 1977, 
to superintendents^ supervisors and principals. Teacher questionnaires were 
mailed the week of October 3 by Research Triangle Institute to preserve promised 
anonymity of this sample. Reminder postcards were sent to all samples the week 
of, October 10,. and a second copy of the questionnaire was mailed to all non-re- 
iipondents during the week of October 17. 



'Packets of questionnaires for students and teachers were sent to counselors 
the v^eks of September 26 through October 10. CounHtLor questionnaires were mail- 
ed during the last two weeks of October. Due to constraihfs of time, no follow-up 
effort was made on the counselor sample. 

Each resp^dent, except students, received a questionnaire packet consisting 
of survey instrument, a one^ page ^summary of the purpose of the study and the, 
survey, and a stamped, addressed, return envelope. Students questionnaires were^ 
handed out in class and returned to the counselor. 
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FIGURE 18-1: SCHEMATA OF SURVEY PLAN 
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fespons e Rates , The table below descrifc?/>5 the eight scenarios and the sam- 
ple,s to which ea<:h was administered. In addition, the sample sizes and response 
rates are indicated for each group. 



DESCRIPTION OF SCENARIOS & SURVEY RESPONSE R.\TES 



Scenario Content 



Respondent- Groirf^s 



Sample Size 
M ailing Response 



Response Rates 
in Percent 



s 


: Budget cuts and their , 


Superintendents 


149 


74 


50 




ra^iif icat ions 


Sci Supervisors (7-12) 


200 


139/ 


70 




f 


Parents 


^250 


111 


~44 


T 


: Issues of pluralisrn 


Sci Supervisors (K-6) 


210 


134 


64 




and uniformity 


Principals (10-12) 


. 87 


54 


62 






Parents 


"^250 


•142 


~57 


IJ 


: The back- Lo- the-bas i cs 


Soc Studies Sup (7-12) 


201 


153 


76 




movement 


Principals (K-6) 




59 


63 






Math Teachers (10-12) 


150 


94 • 


63 


V 


: 'Problems that arise in 


Math Supervisors (K-6) 


198 


116 


59 




diagnostic teaching 


Math Teachers (7-9) 


150 


81 


54 


w 


: Teaching and social- 


Principals (7-9) 


86 


47 


52 




ization 


Teachers (K-6) 


15,0 


78 


55 


X 


: Support systems avail- 


I 

Math Supervisors (7-12) 


211 


132 


63 




able to teachers 


Science Teachers (7-9) 


150 


93 


62 




: Personal bias in 


Soc Studies Teachers (7-9) 


75 


42 


56 




teaching 


Soc Studies Teachers (10-12) 


75 


41 


55 






Senior students 


361 


361 


100 




Parents 


^250 


^48 


~59 


h 


s^Elitism in the sciences 


Counselors (10-12) 


87 


46 • • 


53 






Science Teachers (10-12) 


150 


101 


67 






Senior students 


375 


375 


100 



Twenty-two distinct questionnaires were prepared for the groups listed above. 
\A.^x ^,rr .. ^Qurth pages of questions were prf 

resulting in 66 distinct instruments 



^^Ji^In addition, three different Yourth pages of questions were printed on the in- 
T \^3t ruments fc?^ each group 



It wais hoped that response rates would approach 70 percent in order to pro- 
vide sampjfes of approximately 100 respondents fo'r superintendents, supervisors 
and all tdachers except social studies. For social studies teachers, principals 
and counselors, a return of approximately 50 was anticipated. Response rates 
ranged frdm 50\percent for superintendents to 76 percent, for social studies 
stipervis-o^ of grades 7 through l2, although one sample of parents is estimated 
to l^ave 3^44 percent rate. Parent response raies were computed on the basis of 
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the nijjnbor ot student re^sponses. Response rates of 100 percent are presented for 
students due to the nature of the ,ques t Lonnaire administration to this group. Ignoring 
parent and student returns, the median response rate was 62 percent. 

i 

Dat a Anjlys jls, Data from questionnaires were transferred to^ optical scan- 
nine shee-ts. P^ll questionnaire items having response options vjere given numerical 
codes to facili.t'ate computer analysis. Most of the open-endodjquestions were' 
analyzed by hand and, as a result, are reported only with raw frequencies of 
responses.* The optical scanning sheets were read onto punched cards that »were 
used to create data files on computer disk. Data were analyzed .using the standard 
programs Un- the Statistical Package tjie Social Sciences .^ Each analysis was 

- performed twice, first to calculate unweighted frequencies and percentages and 
again to calculate weighted percentages. The procedure for calculating the latter 
Is discussed below. ^ / 




Interpretation of\Resultb . The question of whether to use weighted or un- 
weighted percentages is in the interpretation of findings from a survey such as the * 
-present one is problematic. The decision 6[ which procedure to use is perhaps 
best based upon the purpose of the interpretation. If stratified or cluster 
Stimpling has been used and differing sizes of cluster have been selected with 
prob<ib i 1 1 1 les proportionate to size, and if it is desirable to generalize to the r 
original population, the use of weighted percentages is appropriate.** However, 
unweighted percentages may be justified if it is desirable to interpret the re- 
suit's simply .as a proportion of persons responding to a given question. 



The use of the Research Triangle Institute data base, after appropriate 
modif icat ion of their original sampling weights to incorporate the subsampling 
procedure, permits generalization of responses from the present survey to the 
national population for superintendents, principals, teachers and supervisors. 
This procedure assumes, however, that the opinion of t^ch individual in the popu- 
lation carries equa 1 4^e i gh t . If it were thought that the opinion^of one type of 
individual is more imp.ortant than that of another type, for example, a superinten- 
dent of a large metropolitan! district as compared to a superintendent of a small 
rural district, then the weighting scheme used in the present report is undesirable. 

J 

Aivaddit ional problem arose in the calculation of weighted estimates for 
Neujunselors , students and parents. In order for the, weighted reponses to be con- 
sistent with those of the samples selected by Research Triangle Institute, an ^ 
additional sampling weight should be required. In the case of stujjents, for 
example, in .addition to the weight of the high school selected, it would be neces- 
s<iry to estimate th<j number of senior students similar to those responding that 
each student represents. In the present study, counsellors were asked to use their 
own judgment, following certain guidelines, in the selection of a class of \students. 
Such an estimate would bu subject to extreme errors, both of sampling and bias. 
The .same would be true for parents, and perhaps to a lesser extent, for counselors. 
Thus it^ was decided to use as weights fc^ these three groups ofTly the school weiglit 
at, provided by RTl as appropriately modified for subsampling. ^ 



'^Norman H. Nie, et al. Statistica l Packages I'or the S ocial Sciences, 2d ed. 
(New York: McCraw-Iiill I975y'. 

**Seymi)ur Sudman, Apj^J^icd Sampling (New York: Academic Press, 1976). 
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The present report should present both weighted and unweighted* percentages 
for all groups -in order to be# complete. Space constraints of including each 
question and answers of all respondent growp's in the body -of the text preclude 
this approach. Thus, results for superintendents, principals' tec^chers and super- 
visors are presented with both the raw frequency tabulations and only the modified 
weighted percentages. Fo.r these 16 -groups^, the weighted percentages may be used, 
with usual caveats, ^ to generalize to. the national population. For the remaining 
response groups, counselors", parents ^nd fetudents, raw frequency tabulations are 
accompanied by both Weighted' and unweighted percentages. The unweighted figures ■ 
are in parentheses direfi^ ly/ol lowing the weighted ones. \he discussion of find- 
ings has concentrated on the weighted percentages in all cases, but %he reader of 
this report is cautioned to examine both percentages and to form generalizations 
accordingly . . 



In order to facilitate the calculations of standard errors foj;> various pro- 
portions and sample 'sizes, Research Triangle Institute^rovided a formula for 
calculation of standard errors based upon some assumptions regarding the design 
effect (DKFF) of the samples. The formula is as follows. V 



SE= \/ dEPF pjl'pT ' 
^ n 

Wliere p is the proportion responding to a given answer,, n'is the temple size, 
and the design effect is estimated as 2.472 ^or alt samples except students and 
parents s^les for which a design effect value of 10 wa^ recommended by Research 
Triangle Institute. * 

Tables 18-1 and ;.8-2 contain standard errors for various proportions and 
sample sizes. Table 18-1 should be used txo estimate standard errors for super- 
intendents, principals,^ teachers, supervisors and ^ounse lors . The standard 
error^s in Table 18-2 are for use with students and parents. For sample sizes 
and p-values not represented in the table it is suggested that the next smaller 
sample size and the next large p-,value be used. This will provide ^ore con- 
servative estimate. Alternately, the above formula may be used to calculate an 
estimated sta-ndard error. \ 

Throughout the discussion of the results, few st-at^ents are made, regarding 
a significant statistical difference in the responses.^ The standard errors may 
be usfed to test for significant differences if this degree of specificity is 
desired. The traditional formula for this procedure is discussed b^ Snedecor 
and Cochran.* ^ \ 



^George W. Snedecor and William G. Cochran, S,t a t i s ri c a 1 Me t ho d s , 6th ed. 
(Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University Press, 1967), pp. 219-221'. 
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TABLE 18-1 * ^ 
Approximate Standard Errors in Percents(^) 
P-values - t ' 



n 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 15 


or 85 


20 or 80 


25 of- 


75 30 or' 70 


35 or 65 


'40 or 60 


4S or 


□u 


30 


6.3 


8.6 


10.3- 


11.5 


•12.4 


13.2 


13.7 


14.1 


14 3 ' 


Id d 


40 


5.4 


'7.5 


8. '9 


9.9 


' 10.8 


* 11.4 . 


11.9 


12.2 


12 '4 


1? d 


50 


^ 4.8 


6.7 


7.9 


8.9 


9. -6 


10.2 


10.6 


10 9 




11.1 


60 


4.4 


i6.1 


7.2 


8.2 


8.8 


9.3 


9.7 


9 9* 


10 1 


in V 


70 


4.1 


5.6 


6.7- 


7.5 


- 8.1 


.8.6 


9 D 


9 9 




Q A 


• 80 


3. -8 


5.3 


6.3 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8 4 


8 fi 


8 7 
0./ 


0 . 0 


90 


3.6 


5.0 


5.9 


c.e ' 


1 .2 


' 7.6 




8 1 


a 7 


0 • 0 


100 


3.4 


4.7 


5.6 • 


6.3 


' 6.8 


7.2 


7 5 


1 7 


7 a 


7 Q 


110 


3.3 


4.5 


5.4 


6.0 


6.5 


" 6. '9 


7.2 


7 3 


7 5 


7 R 


120 


.3.1 


4.3 


5;i 


5.7 


6.2 


6.6 . 


6.8 


1 0 


7 1 

f . X 


7 ? 


130 


3.0 


4.1 


4:9 ' 


5.5 


'6.0 


. 6.3,' 


6.6 


> 6.8 


6.9 


6.9 


140 


2.9 


4.0 


4,7 


5.3 


5.8 


6.1 




6.5 : 


6.6 


6.6 


150 


2.8 


3.9 


4.6-' 


5. 1 


5.6 


5.9 


•6.r^ 


6.3 


1L 6.4 


6.4 


200 


2.4 


3.3 


4.0 


. 4.5 • 


4.8 


5.1 


5.3 


5.5' 


5.5 . 


5.6 


150 


2.2 


3.0 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


4.7 


4,9 


5.0' 


5.0 


300 


2.0 


2.7 •■ 


3.2 


3.6 


3.9. 


s..^-^4.2 ' 


4.3 


4.5 


4.5 


" 4.5 


350 , 


1.8 


2.5 


3.0 


3.4 


3.6 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.2 


4.2 


400 


1.7 


2.4 • 


2.8 


3.1 


3.4 


3.6 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


450 


1.6- 


2.2 


2.7 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


50C 


1.5 

1 


2.1 


2.5 


2.8 


3.0 


2tSt 


3.4 


3.4 


^. 3.5 


.3.5 


SE^tJEFF p(l-p) 
^ n 


assuming DEFF 


= 2.472 










* 






(Dto 


be used v/ith Superintendents, Supervisors,^ Principals, 


Cpunse'lors and Teachers 
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TABLE 18-2 

Ap£r6x1mate Standard Errors in Percents^^) 
Sample Size . \ P-values - % 

JT_ " v-5 or 95 10 or 90 . 15 or 8 5 \20 or 80 25 or 75 30 or 70 .3 5 or 65 40 or 60 45^or 55 



100 

110 ■ 

120 , 
130 
140 
*^0" 


6.9 

6.6 

6.3. 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 


9.5 
9.1'. 
8.7 
8.3 

8.0 . 
7.8 


11.3 
-10.8 
10.3 
9.9 ■ 
9.5 
9.2 


12./ 
lai 
11.6 
' 11.1 
10.7 
10.3 


13. 7 

13-1 

12:5 ' 

12.0 

11.6 

1L2 


350 . 
360 

380 • • 
.390 
400 


. 3.7 
3.6 

<^ 3.6 
3.5 
3.5 

. 3.5 


5.1 
5.0 
' 4.9 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 


6.0 • 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

5.7 


. 6.8 
6.7 
6.6 
6.5 
6.4 

6.3 • 


7.3, 

7.2 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 


700 
710 
720 
730 
. 740 


2.6 
2.6 
s 2.6 
2.6 
2.5 


3.6 
V 3.6 
3.5 
3.5 * 
3.5 


4.3 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 


4.8 
4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
" 4.7 


5.2 

5.1^ 

5.1 
5.0 



50 



14.5 15.1 15.5 15.7 15.8 

13.8 14.4 14.8 15.0 15.1 

13.2 . 13.8 14.1 14.4 * 14.4 

12.7 13.2 13.6 13.8 «• 13.9 

12.3^ 12.8 ^ 13.1 13.3 13.4 

11-8- 12.3 ^ 12.7 12.9 12.9- 

7.8 , 8.1. 8.3 8.4 • 8.5' 

7.6 8.0 8.2 8.3 8.3 

7.5 7.8 8.1 8.2 8.2 

7.4 7.7 8.0 ■ 8.1 8.1 

7.3 7.6 7.8 8.0 8.0 

7.3 ■ 7.5 7.8 7.9 7.9 ^ 

5.5- 5.7 5.9 6.0 6.0 

5.4 5.7 5.8 5.9 5.9 
5.4 , • 5.6 ■ 5.8 5.9 5.9 

5.4 5.6 • 5.7 5.8 , 5.9 , 

5.3 5.5 5.7 5.8 5.8 ^ 



00 



SE^DEF F p(l-p) assuming DEFF = 10.0 



(1) 



To be used with parents and students 
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Comments s An undertaking of -the magnitude of the survey summariMd in the 
present chapter almost inevitably entails difficulties in design, administration 
and/or reporting. The Case Studies in Science Education Survey had its' share of 
* problems and uChe major difficulties, while many are also discussed elsewhere in 
the report, are summarized b^low. ^ 

<- As described previously, each of the scenarios on pages 2 arid 3 of the question,- 
^naire was designed to acquaint the respondents with an important issue in science 
education and t^ien to pose a number of Questions about that issue. While the entire 
questionnaire was motiffrted by, the expei^ienCes of the case study- field obs^Wers, it 
w^s hoped that the scenarios especially would ca^pture the essence of those Experiences. 
A major dii^fipulty occurred, however, with the attempt to represent ^omplex local 
conditions, rising a contrived setting, in survey language. I.t was planned that the 
scenario format would orient the respondents , to the general lisue with enough Speci- 
fic information to increase the relevance of the Nquestions^ to their own situations 
an^ to provide project personnel with' a frame\^ork withi^ whictii to interpi^t their 
responses. It was found, however , /that respondents o^^n reacted to the^etails 
portrayed in the scenarios instead of the underlying issues. ^ 

The description of the qiJes.tionnaire provided above indicates thi' complexity 
of the survey design. The twenty-two s^^mples, each with three ^stinct.P#ge 4 
formats, resulted in sixty-six different instruments . The prii^ng layout, record 
keeping and analysis became very complex. -Yet there were many groups whose opinions 
were impor^^t to assess "^d there were many questions to ask with only a limited " . 
amount of space on, any pne questionnaire. The rdSult of this design was that ^ 
great deal of information was obtaiiW^, muclT ojE it based upon small sample sizes^ 
The larger standard errors accompanying small samples present a problem to reader^s 
who wish to generalize beyond the present sample with any considerable precision. 

Despite follow-up post cards and a second mailing of"t"he questionnaire to 
non-respondents, the -overall 1 proportion of p5Vsons returning the qTiestionnaire was 
only slightly greater than 60 "percent; it had been hoped that a response rate \ 
approaching 70 percent would be achieved. An obvi<i^s component of the problem. J 
but an^navoidable one, was that ^he mailing addresses of respondents in the samplfes 
selected by Research Triangle T'nstitute were from the school year preceding the one x 
in which the present survey was completed. It would be advisable to investigate 
non-respondent bias by following-up a sample of theS^ persons and comparing them to 
the respondents on several' basic criteria. This type of follow-up was not done in 
the present(^project, partially due to constraints of, time in cotTipleting the survey 
for the fina? report^ . - . 

^^^^ ^ m ^ ' # 

Another consequence of time constraints was the concentration on simple tabular 
analyses of responses from each sample in the final report. The findings summarized 
heirein really result only from first order analyses; many other divisions of the data 
are possible ^nd mi^iit weLl^rovid^ additional insights into the different ways 
people feel about issues :W**^cience education. In addition to ttie obvious break- 
downs by geographic , location and size of school district, it might be instructive to 
compare opinions of less experienced with mote experienced personnel, of those who 
have and have ngX. participated in NSF Institutes, of administrative and teaching 
personnel, or of those who disagree on the basic goals of education. Additionally, 
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the possibility exists for exploration of group similarities or common dimensions of 

.••opinion;^using multivariate methods. The survey has resulted in a wealth of informa- 

tio<»5 It woi>ld be regretable not to examine the data in greater detail than is done 
in the present chapter. <<• 

Despite the difficulties cited, the survey was not unsuccessful in its attempt 
. to corroborate cdse study findings. Some of the major case study results are 
referred, to- in the context of the survey discussion; assimilation and overview 
chapters of titis r-eport •'further highlight the integration of these two phases of 
the study, ^-he survey was only one portion of the project with a budget of less 
.dian ten percent 't^f the ^cost of the entire study. It was meant to supplement " and 
^eria- - not to provide a summary of the findings of the ehtire project. It Was 
de^igi^d to assess -the ge'neralizability of -the major case study results — and, 
in general^ accomplished these objectives. As the survey' responses are examined, 
the reader .is repeatedly reminded of a case study finding. The results especially 
indicate an-overai;. conf irm^tioji of the importance of the science education issues 
^ identified in ,tl1e e^'even case study sites r and should provide those interested in 
science education with new insights into thesfe issues. "(^ 
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RESPONSES TO DEMOGRAPHIC AND EXi^ERIENCE-RELATED QUESTIONS 

•The first page of each questionnaire was primarily devoted to demographic, 
biographic and experience-related qiuestions. Each group received a personalized 
questionnaire front page that asked questions about their experience and educa- 
tional activities. One or two questions of a more general nature ^regarding 
science education were also included in .the space following the demographic and 
biogifaphic questions. The results of the responses to the general questions are 
summarized immediately 'following analysis of the deinograph;Lc and experience-re- ^^|^ 
lated questions. In the following analyses, as throughout the present chapter, 
raw frequencies and weighted percents are given for all groups except students, 
parents ^nd counselors in which cases unweighted percents are also reported in 
parentheses following the weighted percents. The percentages are 'based upon 
those who answered the question, not upon the entire sample. Approximate stan- 
dard errors may be found in Tables 18-1 and 18-2. 

All respondents were asked to describe their school districts in terms of 
size and geographic relationship to larger cities. They were also requested to 
indicate the manner in which grades are commonly divided into schools' in their 
district. Unfortunately, a large number (23%) of respondents neglected to re- 
cord answers to them. In ad^tion, the coding of the second question did not ^ 
permit easy computer calculation. Consequently, the results presented here per- 
tain only to the geographic description of the district and the reader is 
cautioned to keep in mind the hl^h proportion of missing data. 

Approximately half of our respondents, according to raw frequencies, report- 
ed that their districts are located ip rural or small cities/towns (see results on 
following two pages). The weighted percentages indicate that approximately 60 
to 70 percent are from this type of school district. The sampling weights pro- 
vided by Research Triangle Institute were based on a mult?i-stage cluster design 
that included stratification on geographic area and sJbseqyent sampling of school 
districts with probability proportional to total district enrollment. These 
weights were calculated by Research Triangle Institute on the basis of actual 
probabilities with which each respondent (except students, parents and counselors) 
entered the sample.* As a consequence of the sampling procedure, respondents 
from smaller areas may represent more subjects similar to themselves than do 
respondents from larger areas. Using raw frequencies, approximately 10 percent" 
of our sample indicated they are from cities over 500,000 or suburbs of such 
cities. The weighted percentages are approximately the same as the raw fre- 
quencies for this combined geographic division. 

Questions for Superintendents . Superintendents were asked to note the num- 
ber of years they^-h^|, been superintendents. Fifteen percent reported that this 
is their first ywr in a superintendency and 35 percent stated they have been in 
this position more than' 11 years. The weighted average is 9.5 ye^rs. Sixty- 
eight (96%) reported they taught a weighted average of 5.8 yearns before becoming 
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TABLE 18-3 

Whlch^of the following best describes the location of your district? 



Superin- * K-6 
tendents Science 





. n 


% 


n 


Rural or farmtng 








cormiunity* 


■12 


74 


30 


Small city or town 








(up to 50,000) 


9 


17 


24 


nea 1 um-s izea city 








(50,000-100,000) 


2 


2 


5 


Suburb of a medium- 








sized ci^ 


2 


4 


4 


Large city (100,000 








to^ 500, 000) 


4 


1 


7 


Suburb of large 








city 


3 


1 


6 


Very large city 








(over 500,000) 


1 


0 


8 


Suburb of a very 








large city 


5 


1 


9 


Other/more than 1 


1 


0 


3 


Omissions 


35 




38 


Total Sampling Size 


74 




134 



Supervisors 

K-6 ^ 7-12 7^:12 '7-12 ' 
Math Science Math Soc Stud 

n % 7n % fi % fi %~ 



25 


67 


19 


53 


18 


44 


24 


66 


19 


18 


23 


31 


23 


26. 


16 


15 


5 


3 


12 


4 


7 


2 


12 


2 


4 


1 


0 


0 


6 


22 


4 


1 














1 




9 


6 


14 


2 


16 


2 


13 


1 


8 


■3 


11 


4 


4 


1 


13 


3 


8 


1 


8 


. 0- 


9 


1 


4 


0 


2 


1 


12 


" 3 


7 


3 


12 


8 


8 


0 


7 


4 


2 


0 


8 


4 


28 




33 




40 




47 




116 




139 




132 




153 





Principals 





•6 


7- 


•9 


10 


1 

-12 


Counselors 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n % 


12 


29 


10 


49 


>10 


41 


10 27 (28) 


12 


25 


11 


31 


8 


31 


7 41 (19) 


4 


4 


' 1 


0 


2. 


3 


1 1(3) 


•3 
0 


D 


c. 


b 


i 


/2 


4 4 (11) 


1 


1 


2 


, 2 


4 


3 


4^ 2 (11) 


7 


17 


7 


9 


5 


3 


5 5 (14) 


2 


4 


2* 


2 


2, 


,13 


2 16 .( 6) 


2 
3 


9 

7. 


0 
1 


' S) 
1 


3 

. 4 


1 
3 


•2 3(6) 
1 1(3) 


13 




11 




13 




10 - 


59 




47 




54 




46 



1^. 
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TABLE 18-3, Continued 



' El em 
K-6 



Teachers 



Science Math Soc Stud Science 
7-9 7-9 7-9 10-12 



Math Soc Stud ' 

10-12 10-12 Seniors 



Parents 





n 
1 1 


% 

10 


n 
1 1 


°L 

fO 


n 
1 1 


<i 


1 1 




n 
il 


k 


n 


k 


' ll 


Of 

To 


n 


h 




n 














































V/ 


Rural or flftrmino * 










































comnuni tv 


13 


27 


16 


36 


16 


26 


* IC 


34 


14 


1 7 






in 


4 1 






'91 ^ 


oU 


90 




Sman citv or town 






































^{uD to 50*000) 


23 


34 


14 


21 


12 

X c 


37 


« 


31 


?1 




?4 


45 


c 


1 5 


I/O 






Aft 


97 
CI 




Medium- si zed city 






































(50,000-100,000) 


2 


2 


6 


7 


10 


7 


1 


5 


8 


5 


7 


5 


4 


8 ^ 


43 


6 


: 7) 


31 


18 


(10) 


Suburb of a medium- 




































sized city 


1 


1 


2 


. 2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


13 


2 


i 


3 


7 


73 


7 ( 


:i2) 


22 


4 


( 8) 


Large 'eity (100,000 






































to 500,000) 


4 


11 


6 


•6 


8 


10 


4 


9 


7 


4 


4 


2 


1 


4 • 


• 68 


6 1 


:ii) 


28 


3 


( 9) 


Suburb of a large 






































city 


8 


11 


7 


7 


6 


3 


7 


15 


9 


18 


, 7 


20 


. 3 


8 


71 


4 ( 


•11) 


25 


. 3 


( 8) 


Very large city 
























* 














(over 50Q/,000) 


3 


. 6 


3 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


4 


8 


9 


0 


0. 


23 


2 ( 


4) 


'7 


1 


( 2) 


Suburb ot/k very 








































large/city 


4 


5 


11 


19 


1 


5 


0 


' 0 


7 


11 


6 


5 


2 


15 


43 


4 ( 


7) . 


41 


15 


(13) 


More tman one/ 








































oth^r;^. 


• 2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2. 


4 


1 


0 


3 


2 


1 


' -2 


2 


0 ( 


0) 


3 


0 


( 1) 


Omissions \ 


18 




27 




24 




7 




30 




21 




12 




103 






96 






Total Sampling Size 


78 




93 




81 




42 




101 




94 




41 




736 






401 







00 
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superintendents. Superintendents were asked to estimate the current student en- 
rolment in their districts, the number of fulltime teachers and the per-pupil 
expenditure in 1976-77 (including all annual operating expenses but not capital 
outlay). The enrollment figures reported indicate that our superintendents 
came from districts widely varying in size. Accordingly, the number of full- 
time teachers is also spread over a large range. Raw frequency modal intervals 
are a district with 5.000 to 10.000 students and 200 to 400 teachers; weighted 
averages are 4623 and 273 respectively. Seventy-five percent of the superin- 
tendents indicated that per-pupil expenditures range between 1000 and 1500 dol- 
lars yearly. The weighted average is $12^Q per pupil 

«- If 

What is the current approximate student enronment in your district? 

Superintendents 



Enrollment 


n 


% 


500 or less 


8 


20 


501 to 1.000 


7 


24 


l.Opi to 2.500 


5 


14 


2.-501 to 5.000 


8 


18 


5.001 to 10.000- 


18 


•14 


10.001 to 20.000 


9 


6 


20.001 to 50.000 


10 


3 


More than 50.000 


8- 


1 



The weighted average enrollment in the 73 districts reporting is 4.624 students. 
How many fulltime equivalent teachers are there in your district? 



Superintendents 



Number of Teachers 


n 


% 


20 or le5S 


6 


10 


21 to 100 


9 


33 


101 to 200 


6 


10 


201 to 400 


14 


22 


401 to 600 


9 


18 


601 to 1.000 


7 


3 


1,001 to 2.000 


7 


3 


More than 2,000 


9 


1 



The weighted average number of teachers is 273 in the 67 districts reporting on 
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What was the average per-pupil expenditure ir\your distr 
school year? (Please include all annual operating expen 
capital outlay.) 



Superintendents 




976-77 
t not 



Expenditures 


n 


% 


500 or below 


5 


2 


501 to 1,000 


9 


17 


1,001 to 1,100 


11 


10 


1,101 to 1,200 


14 


25 


1,201 to 1,300 .. 


5 


.7 


1,301 to 1,400 


9 


■ 6 


1,401 to L,500 


^ 9. 


27 


More than 1500 


4 


7 



The weighted average annual expenditure in the 66 districts reporting on this 
item is $1250 per pupil. 



Questions for Supervisors . Supervisors were asked to indicate their of- 
ficial titles. Approximately 16 percent of the secondary school supervisors 
reported they are department heads or chairpersons. Twelve to 18 percent of all 
grpups *said they are called supervisors or coordinators but approximately 20 per- 
cent are teachers. Other titles included' assistant principal, principal, con- 
sultant, specialist, assistant superintendent, superintendent, and various dir- 
ector or administrator titles of areas such as curriculum and/oV instruction, , ed- 
ucation, science, mathematics or social studies. 



The wide diversity of^ titles and percentages devoted to supervisory acti- 
vities reported below indicate that the title "supervisor" as used in the pre- 
seijt study is somewhat ambiguous. Indeed, frequently this^ person is a teacher 
or administrator with only minimal' responsibility for supervising activities. 
This is a result of the original RTI sampling procedure in which the target pop- 
ulation of supervisors was constructed. Many districts do no.t have "curriculum 
supprvisors" and thus the person roost knowledgeable about the curriculum was so 
' denoted fpr purposes of the RTI survey.* 







* 

Supervisors 














What is your primary 






















assignment? 


K-6 


Sci 


K-6 Math' 


7-12 


Sci 




Math 


1-\Z 


Soc 




n 


% 


n 


% 


ri 


% 


n 


Of 
/C 


n 


HI 

to 


Curriculum Supervising 


67 


38 


59 


25 


33 


4 


34 


14 


50 


16 


General Administration 


31 


22 


25 


42 


11 


13 


16 


17 


17 


13^ 


Teaching 


27 


31 


20 


29 


35 


29 


41 


39 


28 


25 


Department Head 


1 


0 


1 


3 


8 


36 


4 


0 


10 


8 


0th6r 


5 


10 


5 


2 


50 


18 


35 


30 


46 


39 
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What percent of fulUime .employment do you devote to t:urricu1um sup- 
ervising,, coordination, consultation with teachers on instruction 
and similar matters? 



1 Supervisors 









K-6 


Sci 


K-6 


Math 


7-12 


Sci 


7-12 


Math 


7-12 


Soc Stud 








n 


% 
)• 


n 


% 


n 


% 


J) 


% 


n 


% 




or 


less 


28 


22 


18 


■■ 26 


26 


56 


30 


30 


34 


32 


11% 


to 


25% 


12' 


17 


16 


37 


21 


13 


20 


13 


19 


26 • 


26% 


to 


50% 


24 


18 


21 


16 


19 


9 


19 


14 


14 


14 ' 


51% 


to 


75% 


22 


19 


16 


11 


13 


4 


11 


12 


19 


7 . 


76% 


to 


90% 


15 


4 


14 


7 


13 


2 


10 


2 


. 29 


17 


91% 


or 


more 


26 


20 


22 


3 


18 


5 


32 


28 


21 


4 ■ 



When asked, to indicate their primary assignment, 38 an^^^ percent respec- 
tively of elementary science and mathematics supervisors said that it is cur- 
riculum supervision. Smaller proportions of the secondary. supervisors indicated 
this assignment. Varying proportions from 13 percent of the secondary social 
studies superviaMS to 42 percent of the elementary math supervisors stated 
they are. primar^||p(assigned to general administration. Approximately 30 per- 
cent of all groups reported that they are assigned as teachers and 36 percent 
of* secondary science supervisors are department heads. 

The supervisors reported that they devote widely Var)KLng amaunts of time 
supervising and coordinating activities. A majority of al/l groups d#ote 50 per-, 
cent or less of trheir time to this ^j^deavor Weighted averages of the amount of 
time spent on supervising activities by the five groups in order of listing in the 
above table are: 54%, 32%, 22%, 48%, and 38%. - [ - 

Do you supervise curricula^ matters in areas other than (science, math,' 
social studies)? 

Supervisors 



Yes 
No 



K-6 Sci . 


K-6 


Math 


7-12 


Sci 


7-12 


Math 


7-12 


Soc Stud 


n ^ % 


,n 


% 


n 


% 


n 




' n 


% . 


86 67 


65 


79 


47 


65 


53 


59 


64 


55 


44 34 


45 


21 ■'■ 


86 


35 


75 


41 


82 


45 



Almost two-thirds repo/ted^ that they supervise areas other than just the one 
for which they are reporting. Thus any comparisons betwfeen groups must be made 
with the reminder that each group, in reality,^ represents a mixture of school 
personnel with varying dutie^. and discipline orientations. ^ ^ 

Elementary supervisors In 'this sample stated that' they provide consultation 
and aid to a slightly larger number of teachers than do secondary supervisors. 
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The two elementary groups reported they are responsible for a weighted average 
of 110 and 105 teachers respectively. Secondary science supervisors interact 
with the lowest number of teachers, a weighted average of 60, while secondary 
mathematics and social studies supervisors reported figures of 93 and 97 re-, 
spectively, ^ * • ^ . ' 

This group appears to be quite experienced in working with teachers with . 
science and mathematics personnel reporting weighted averages between 7 and 9 
years of supervising activity.. Secondary sociaUstudies supervisors have served, 
in this capacity for an average of slightly over 5 years. Before assuming cur- 
riculum supervisory responsibiliiies ovdr 65 percent ,of the elementary- supervi- 
sors and the" secondary social studies supervisors were engage^ in teaching. Ap- 
proximately 45 percent of "th^ secondary science ^nd mathematics teachers taught 
previously, and they were more inclined to have taught in their own disciplines. 
The weighted average number of years for those who taught is quite similar for 
all groups, ranging from 9.9 to 11.8 yeafs. 

Finally, the supervisors were asked whether or not they had attended Na- 
tional Science Foundation institutes, either^ in the summer or during the aca- 
demic year. Only about a third reported sucii activitv excert for secondary sci- 
ence supervisors, of whom over 60 percent reported participation ,i?i NSF insti- 
tutes. Of those who have attended NSF institutes, the weighted average number 
attended ranged from 1.6 for social studies^ supervisors, approximately 2.3 for ' 
both groups of elementaty supervisors and tjiose responsible f^r secondary math-^ 
ematics, to 3.5 institutes per person for secondary science supervisors. It is 
quite possible that the NSF institutes are viewed by this group as primarily 
directed toward science teaching and supervising in secondary schools. The fact 
that a majority of our supervisors repor ted^that they are responsible foi; areas 
other than just the PTe for which they were' selected may also account for the 
lower attendance figures reported by the other groups. 

Questions for PriAiipals . Principals of schools witlT'gi^des 7 through 9 
were asked whether th^it schools were considered middle-schools or junior high 
schools and 77 percent teported the latter. Over half of ^all respondents sta- 
ted they have been pri|cipals for 6 or more years; this proportion is larger 
than 80 percent for the junior high group. The weighted average number of 
years as principal was reported as 8.8, 11.5, and 5.5 for elementary, junior high 
and senior high schools, respectively. Most of the junior high group had pre^ 
viously served as principals of^schools with othe^^rade levels with^lO per- 
cent having been high school p-rincipals and 71 percent having been elementary 
principals. Before becoming principals, they had. taught for a weighted average 
of 10.9, 16.2 and 8.5 years, respectively. Fourteen percfent ^of junior high ^ 
principals previously taught science as did 36 percent of the high school prin- 
cipals. Figures for previous mathematics teaching for these two groups were 12 
percent and 43 percent, respectively. 

/ 

Average student enrollment was reported as 392 in elementary scl)6ols, 58^ 
in middle or junior high schools and 757 in ^igh schools. The weighted average 
numbers of fulltime teachers were recorded as approximately 18, .27 and 37 re- 
spectively. . However, there was a wide range of this variable. Only, 8 percent 
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of elementary principals said there are more than 30 teachers in their school 
while 13 percent of junior, high and 23 percent of high school principals re- 
ported more than 50 teachers. 

\ 

What was the per-pupil expenditure in your district' in the 1976-77- 
school year? 



Principals 





Elementary 




7-9 


ID- 


12 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


500 and below 


8 


16 


3 


37 


1 ■ 


3 


501 to 1000 


6 


13 


5 


17 


/ 8 


56 


1001 to 1100 


7 


24 


4 


15 


7 


12 


1101 to 1200 


, 1 


13 


3 


8 


6 


3 


KOI to 1300 


2 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


1301 to 1400 


1 


2 - 


2 


4 


3 


6 


1401 to 1500 


0 


0 


1 


5 


5 


8 


More than 1500 


7 


30 


3 


11 


5 


10 



The weighted average per-pupil expenditures are $1155, $936 and $1082 as 
reported by the principals answering this item and are somewhat smaller in 
magnitude than that reported by superinten4ents. 

r 

Questions for Teachers - Seven groups of teachers were included in the sur 
vey: elementary teachers; science, mathematics and social studies teachers of 
grades 7 through 9; science, mathematics and social studies teachers of grades 
10 through 12. ^ ,^ 

r 

How many years have you be^n a teacher? 



Teacliers ^"-«-^^ 

7-9 7-9 7-9 10-12 10-12 10-12 
» K-6 • Science -Math See Stud Science Math Soc Stud 
^ % n % n % n % n % n % n %~ 
# of yrs. N 

5 or less 17 26 24 20 25 25 9 23 13 18 21 ^A- 6 15 

6 to 10 24 30 28 42 18 21 13 32 37 36 27 53 18 51 
11 or more 36 44 41 38 38 54 20 34 51 46 45 34 16 34 
Wt. avg. # of ^ 

yrs taught 11.4 11.2 K.7 10.0 11.1 10.2 9.9 
Wt. avg. # of ^ 
' yrs taught in 

specific ' / ^ 

discipline N.A. 10.2 11.2 8.1 10.7 9.f 8.6 
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^ -The teachers responding to our s^urvey are quite experienced, averaging over 
10 years of teaching. Elementary teachers were asked the grade level they are 
currently teaching. Thirty (28%) teaqh kindergarten through second s^rade; 30 
(20%) teacb -third or fourth grade; and 39 (47%) reported teaching fifth or sixth 
grade. The teachers o^ specific disciplines (science, mathematics and social 
studies) were asked how many tears they had .been teaching courses in their re- 
spective areas. The distribution of^responses was quite similar to that^ for the 
number of years teaching in general as is evident from comparison of the average 
number of years taught and the average number taught in a specific discipline in 
the preceeding table. 



\ 



Teachers in junior high and high schools were asked the number of courses 
th^t usually constitute a 'fulltime teaching load at their school. The majority 
of all groups indicated 5 to 6 courses; there is a very sligh-t tendency for a 
lighter course load in grades 10 through 12 as evidenced by the slightly smal-/" 
ler averages for this group. 4 



What IS the usual number of courses for a fulltime teaching load at 
your school ? 



Teachers' 





7 


-9 


7- 


■9 'j 




10- 


12 


10- 


-12 


10- 


-12 




Science 


V. Math Soc 


stud 


Science 


Math 


Soc 


Stud 




^ n 


% 


n 


% n 


... % 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 










V 














4 or less 


30 


38 


15 


29 9 


35 




39 


24 


34 


10 


22 


5 to 6 


51 


57 


56 


66 28 


59 


■ 63 


59 


66 


66 


28 


78 


7 or more 




5 


2 


5 3 


6 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Wt. avg. 




6 


4 


9 4. 


9 


4.6 




4 


2 


4 


6 



Courses currently being taught by science teachers: 



Course 



7-9 Teachers 10-12 Teachers 





n 


% 


n 


% 


General Science 


37 


35 


5 


4 


Biology 


15 


13 


58 


50 


Botany 


0 


0 


4 


2 


Physics 


7 


10 


18 


25 


Chemistry 


. 5 


7 


26 


25 


Ecology 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Math 


4 


3 


5 


5 


Social Studies 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Other 


57 


58 


59 


62 
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Wlien asked Lo indicate the courses they were teaching during the Fall of 
1977, general science was the most commonly taught course of those listed by 
science teachers of grades 7 through ^. It should be noted that the phvsics and 
chemistry courses listed by this group may be being taught by those who' teach 
in schools having grades 10 through 12 in addition to grades 7 through 9 
txactly 50 I'crcont of the high school science teachers were teaching biology 
courses. ("hysics chemistry were each being taught by approximately one- 

tourth of this respondent group. 

Courses currently being taught by mathematics teachers: 
Course 7-9 Teacher 10-12 Teacher 





n 


% 


n 


% 


General Math 


42 


51 


39 


^45 


Al gebra < 


28 


41 


71 


66 


Geometry 


10 


20 ■ 


44 


63 


Calcul us 


2 


8 


15 


6 


Remedial Math 


0 


0 


3 


2 


Business Math 


0 


0 


10 


5 


Advanced Math 


0 


0 


12 


12 


Science 


2 


3 


10 


10 


Social Science 


1 


3 


0 


• 0 


Other 


30 


42 


24 





The course taught most frequently by' mathematics teachers in grades 7 through 
9 was reported to be general math, although algebra was indicated by over 40 per- 
cen^of these teachers and geometry^ by 20 percent. These. latter two courses were 
the ones taugiit by the largest proportion, over 60 percent, of mathematics teach- 
ers m grades 10 through 12. There were no teachers in grades 7 through 9 who 
reported teaching remedial or business matKematics and the incidence of these 
courses m high school was quite small. ' ^ 

Courses cfjrrently being taught by social studies teachers: » 
Course 7-9 Te acher 10-12 Teacher 





n 


% 


n 


% 


American Govt/Civics 


4 


6 


1 


1 


American History 


14 


40 


21 


51 


Other history 


3 


23 


14 


42- 


Sociol ogy 


4 




3 


7 


Psychology . 
Religion ^ 


1 




5 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Economics 


2 


3 


1 


2 


Math 


2 


5 


1 


1 


Science 


3 


6 


1 • 


9 


Other 


26 


77 - 


16 


37 






u 







0 
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American history is the course most often taught by soc^^fc studies teachers 
in both junior high and high school s.^^yThese teachers reported spending the ma- 
jority of their time teaching history courses with only small proportions teach- 
ing in other social studies area€ such as sijciology, psychd^og^ and-^conomics . 
No teacher reported^ teaching a course in religion during the pip^sent semester. 

We asked all except the elementary / teach^i.^^afl.1 us^about th^iji: parti- 
clpaf^pn in science fairs and mathematJics or itAence jclubs. Almost 50 pefcent 
of sc\enc^ teachers report spJt)nsoring such activities; approximately one-fourt^ 
of the mathematics teachers have also been sponsors of fairs or clubs. As ex- 
pected, social studijBS teachers reported almost no ac^tivity in this area. 

* ^ 

Havetyou ever been a sponsor for a science fair or< science club or, 
mathjclub? 



• 1' 



Teaching -sample Responding-^yes 

•,n % ' 



^Science; grades 7-9 49 47 

grades 10-12 .^-^4 48 

Mathematics: grades 7-9 17 X5 

grades 10-12 31 ^ 

Sopial Studies: grades 7-9 4 7 

grades 10-12 ^ 0 0 



'^RoiheA than founding pKojQ.ct6 in cuMyicLitm A^io^ur^ccngKU^ lias 
^tAQJ^6ii(kln^QA.\)lc(i pKognjom to ktlp tzacheJU i^ho oAd cJiKtadij In ^ 
tht 6chooti>. AdminAJitAatoU at hiSF, 6uch a6 Buccino and HannaboZ," 
6aLj thtij bolliiva thz^t in^^Jivico, p^og^iam6 aKt tha kaij to improv- 
ing mathmatiu education* Bat ^ame cuAAlcalum d^volopoJU^^uck 
06 ijJit6on and f^ij, rmoAk that tkU ij> a vt/iy poiUXical K^pon6^. 
Thtij^oiYit out tlxat tht W5F did not K^qu<i6t^ {^undii ioK ^nXeAv^ce 
pjfiognjomh in it6 auAA^nt budget."* 



All the teachAs were asked a^oujt: their participation in National Science 
Foundation institutes, both summer and academic year, and irtservice courses. The 
proportion participating in NSF institutes has been about equal ^g^i^Jreachers of^ 
given disciplines regardless of grade level taught. Approximately AO percent]^?? 
science teachers, 30 percent \of mathematics teachers and only 10 percent of soc- 
ial studies teachers report having attended these institutes. The weighted av- 
erage number varied from U3 institutes for social studies teachers (grades 7-9) 
and science teachers (grades 10-12) to 3.2 institutes for maftematLts teachers 
of both grade rartges. Larger proportions reported participation In inservice 
and pre-service courses. Close to 50 percent of all groups indicated participa- 
tion with over 70 percent of social studies teachers of grades 7 through 9 say- 



*Gina Bari Kolata, ^'Aftermath of ^the New Kath: Its Originators Defend It,*' 
O iencey 4^March 1977, pp» 854-857» 
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ing they have attended. The weighted average number of courses tends to be 
slightly higher for elementary and high school teachers, except for the high 
school mathematics teachers who reported the lowest average among all groups, 
3. A. Thus, chere Is cleai^ evidence that a substantial number of teachers,, es- 
pecially those In mathematics, have taken advantage of the NSF Institutes. 
Evenvlarger numbers reported continuing to upgrade their skills through attend- 
ing i!nservlce and pre-servlce courses. It Is Interesting to note that high 
school science teachers have the lowest average of NSF Institutes attended and 
the highest average of Inservlce and pre-servlce courses. The situation Is ex- 
actly reversed for high school mathematics teachers* It Is regretable that, 
reasons for this pattern of workshop participation were not Investigated In the 
survey. ' 



Participation in NSF institutes: 

^ Average number of 

Teacher sample Responding yes institutes (weighted) 

n % 

Elementary 1^7 

Science: grades 7-9 39 41 ' 3^0 

Mathematics: grades 7-9 24 ai 3.2 

Social studies: grades 7-9 7 12 \'.2 



Science: grades -10-12 52 46 1.3 

Mathematics: grades 10,-12 38 31 3^2 

Social studies: grades 10-12 4 10 2.*5 



39 


41 


24 


31 


7 


12 


52 


46 


38 


31 


4 


10 



Parttcipation in inservlce and pre-s)&rv1ce jjourses in the last three 
years: 



Ti^acher sample 



Average number of 



Elementary • ^ 8.2 

Science: grades 7-9 42 48 5.3 



n 


% 


42 


48 


42 


46 


26 


73 


50 


49 


44 


53 


20. 


42 



Mathematics: grades 7-9 42 46 ^ 4.8 

Social studies: grades 7-9 26 73 7!o 

Science: grades 10-12 50 49 lo!3 

Mathematics: grades 10-12 44 53 3^4 

1^ Social studies: grades 10-12 20. 42 9.*2 

^ * 

Finally, we' asked the teachers about their reading activities. Over 60 
percent of all groups indicated that they read professional books and articles. 
Interestingly, th^jjroportion was ^highest, 92 percent, for the elementary teacfi^ 
ers. The average numfer of' articles and bobks read varies considerably from one 
group to another with no clear pattern. 'Elementary,' 7 through 9 mathematics^ 
and 10-12 social situdies teachers reported they read ^the largest number of 
general education articles. Elementary and 10 through 12 social studies teacji- 
er's alspTead the largest number of general education books. In specific dis- 
cipline areaa,- science teachers ofall grades- and social studies teachers of 
grades 10 through 12 reported the greatest reading act ivityV'^ ' 
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Do you read the professional literature? 



Teachers 



K-6 



n 

Yes '70 
■Wt. avg. number of 
educ. articles 
read each month 
Wt. avg. number of 
discipl ine-spe- 
cific (science, 
nath, social stu 
dies) articles 
read 
Wt. avg 
. educ. 



10.9 



number of 
books read 
each year 
Wt. avg. number of 
discipl ine-spe- 
cific (science, 
math, social 
» science) books 
read each year 



9.2 

j 



7-9- 
Science 



n 



7-9 J-9 -10-12 
Math Soc Stud Science 

"I 



n 



T 



n 



10-12 
Math 



10-12 
Soc Stud 



n 



% 



92 71' 63 55 64 31 83 85 78 63- 70 



5.5 



12.1 



5.1 



4.4 



7.8 



4.7 



3.2 



2.0 



3.1 



1.1 



2.9 



1.0 



2.4 



8.4 



0.8 



3.5 



5.4 



4.1 



2.0 



2.0 



n 



T 




7.5 



7.7 



6.3 



8.2 



Questions for Counselors' . A small group of counselors was Included in our. 

survey. A counselor from each high school from Ehe sample of principals of grades 

10 through 0.2 was sent a questionnaire. They reported having a weighted average 
of 6.5 years experience as counselors. Thir|^y were males and 41 stated that they 

held counseling certificates.. The tables of counselor responses contain both 
weighted percentages and, in parentheses, unweighted percentages. 

How many years have you been a counselor? 



. Niwiber of years- 

5 or le^s ~ 

6 to 10 

11 or more 



Sex 
•fiaTe 
Fema.l e 



Counselors 

n T~ 

7 54 (16) 
h 23 (49) 
15 22 (35)/^ 

Counselors 



n 



% 



30 .52 (65 ) 
16 48 (35) 
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Do you hold a counseling certificate? 

Counselors 
^ ' n % 

Yes . 41 54 (93) 

No ^6 ( 7) 

All of the 41 counselors who responded to the' question indicated that they 
had taught before becoming counselors. They had taught a weighted average of • 
6.1 years. Approximately 10 percent indicated they had taught science or mathe'^ 
matics; 17 percent said they had taught social studies. 



Area previously taught Counselors 



n r 



Science 7 u (17) 

Mathematics 5 9 (13) 

^ Social studies 12 17 (29) 

- Thirty-nine of the counselors indicated that they spend all of their time 
in counseling activities. Only two said they devote less than 50 percent of 
their time to counseling. ' • ' 

Finally, we asked counselors to indicate the areas in which they primarily 
.work. Forty indicated academic counseling; vocational and personal counseling 
was checked by 30 and 35 counselors, respectively. 

In what areas of counseling do you work mostly? 

Counselors 



Ti T 



Academic 
Vocational . 
Personal ^ 
Therapeutic^ 
Other 



40 


53 (85) 


30 


81 (64) 


35 


86 (74) 


3 


5 ( 8J 


3 


3 ( 8) 



Questiong^ for Students . Two questionnaires were developed for senior stu- 
dents but there. were several identical questions on the first pages- of both 
questionnaires* The ^combined sample size for the two groups of students was 736. 
-.The age and sex breakdown ^of the students indicates that 80 percent of the stu- 
dents are 17 years of age'and'they are almost equally distributed between males 
and females. Tables for students contain both weighted percentages and, in 
parentheses, unweighted ^Ircentages. 

< 

43 



k 
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Age and Sex of Respondents 



Students 




Sex 

Male 
Female 



Students 
n % ■' 

"374 51 (51) 
355 49 (49) 



The seniors were asked about their future plans and over 70 percent Indi- 
cated that they anticipate being In college next year. Twenty-one percent 'said 
they will be working yhlle approximately 5 percen* were planning to attend vo- 
cational school. 



What is your best guess as to what you will be doing in October and 
November of 1978? 

/ 



Working 
Traveling 
College 
\^ Vocational school 
Nothing 



Students 

% 



n 

148 
12 

498 
38 
10 



20 (21) 
3 .( 2) 
71 (71) 
.5 ( 5) 
1 ( 1) 



We also asked seniors to check science »^ mathematics and social studies 
courses they had taken previous to their senior year. In the science area,. over 
80 percent had taken biology and 62 percent had general science. Chemistry had 
been taken by 45 percent of these students while only 10 percent took a course in 
either physics or ecology. ^ In mat^hematics, the two most common courses were 
algebra (85%) and geometry (76%,)>J-^asic 'math was checked by approximately 45 
percent of the students while 36 perofint ^indicated coursework in advanced algej^ 
bra. Almost all students, 93 percent, >aid they have had a course in Ameritian 
history. American government and economics were checked by 24 percent and 20 
percent, respectively. Thirty-five percent indicated coursework in religion and 
approximately 10 percent had taken psychology or sociology. * ^ \ 



Please check the courses you 'haVe completed in grades 9, 10, 11; 



ERLC 



Course 


n 


Biology 


' 643 


Physics 


75 


Chemistry 


336 


Ecology 


74 


Al gebra 


650 


Geometry 


544 


Basic Math 


339 


Calculus 


14 



stu dents 
f 

84 (87) 

10 10 
51 46 

11 10 




Students 



14 



Course 


n 


i 


Ady. Algebra 


279 


36 (38) 


American Govt. 


246 


24 33 


American Hist. 


689 


93 94) 


General Science 


458 


62 (62) 


Sociology 


91 


8 (12) 


Psychology 


102 


10 (14) 


Religi'on 


101 


35 (14) 


Economics 


169 


20 (23) 
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Approximately half of the student sample (n=361) were questioned on their 
attitudes regarding the science, mathematics and social, studies courses they had 
taken. Students were fairly evenly divided on their opinion of what is most 
right about science courses, especially on the options of being interesting 
stressing basic facts, having good books and equipment and having small classes. 
Forty percent said that the thing most right about math is that the basic facts 
are stressed while almost 50 percent said that social studies courses are inter- 
esting. The proportion that selected the option "down to earth" is very small 
for each discipline, indicating either that they are not down to earth or that 
there are much more important characteristics ' to consider. 

• What is the one thing that is rn<5^t right about the (Science, Math, 
Social Studies) courses you have taken? 



Science 



Math 



The courses were interesting 
"The courses were "down to earth' 
They stressed the basic facjts 
They stressed fundamental ideas 
Books & equip, were very good 
Classes have been small 



a\ i< 



n 


% 


n 


106 


20 (31) 


61 


23 


6 ( 7) 


18 


91 • 


■22 (27) 


120 


63 


14 (28) 


106 


38 


19 (11) 


30 


21 


19 ( 6) 


' 16 



Social Studies 



% 



12 
9 
40 
19 
^ 7 
13 



(18) 
( 5) 
(35)- 
(31) 
( 6) 
( 5) 



n 

155 
39 
93 
37 
11 
5 



50 
8 

28 
7 
2 
6 



(46) 
(12) 
(27) 

(ri) 



3) 
2) 



What is the one thing that is most wrong about the (Science, Math, 
Social Studies) courses you have taken? 



The courses were boring 
The courses were impractical 
Overemphasized facts ancj 

memorization 
Too much aimed at the 

"bright" kids 
Books & equip, were inadequate 
Not enough lab & project work 



Science 


Math 


Social 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


84 


'29 (25) 


100 


31 (31) 


84 


18 


7 ( 5) 


• 33 


12 (10) 


22 


78 


24 (23) 


65 


13 (20) 


112 


43 


. 7 (13) 


77 


26 (24) 


13- 


43 


15 (13) 


21 


5 ( 7), 


40 


70 


19 (2U. 


22 


14 .( 7) 


53 



% ■ 

27 (^6) 
9 ( 7) 

40 (35) 

2 ( 4) 
11 (12) 
10 (16) 



When asked what is most wrong about their courses, appVoximatel^ 30 .percent 
of the seniors stated that courses in all three areas are bqring/^ Both s^^er-e 
(24%) and social studies (40%) were criticized for overemph^si^g facts and mem- 
orization. ^^It is mathematics that is most often considered as being aimed at 
the "bright" kids, this*by 25 percent of the students. This^ criticism is much 
less frequently noted for science and rarely for social studies courses. 
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Questions for Parents , The total number of questionnaires r^^ved from 
pi^rents was 401. As discussed in the methodology section of the present chap- 
ter, questionnaires were mailed by the* counselors to (one of) the parents of 
each student respondent. Thus the returns represent approximately 54 percent 
of the possible number, based on, 736 completed student questionnaires. The 
breakdown of the parent sample by age and sex is presented below. ^The average 
age of the parents was 44.8 years and 63 percent of the questionnaires were 
completed by females. Unweighted percentages for parents ar^ reported in . 
parentheses following weighted percentages. 

Parents 





Parents 


Age 


n 


Under 35 


' 13 5 


36 to 40 


96 24 


41 to 45 


122 34 


46 to 50 


86 16 


51 to 55 


51 IQ 


56 to 60 


16- 6 


61 to 65 


8 5 


66 or over 


2 0 



0 •• Sex n % • 

: 3) 

;24) 

[31) Male ' 152 37 (39) 

;22) • Female 242 63 (6L-) 

:i3) 

: 4) 

: 2) 

: 1) , . • 

r 

In ord^ to estimate the generalizability of findings from our parent sample 
to parents with children of other ages, parents were asked to indicate the grades 
in which they^have other children. Over 40 i>ercent reported having children in 
grades J through 9 and 45 percent stated they have other children in grades 10 or 
11. Slightly less, 27 percent, have children of elementary school age. Addit- 
ionally, 267 pa^rents (56%) said they have children who have already completed 
high school. ' . 

Parents 

^Grades of Other Children n j % 

. ' K-6 146 27 (36) \ 

' 7-9 ' , 174 43 (43) ^ 

10-11 . ' 167 4^ (42) 

Parents were also asked to indicate the highest grade they themselves had 
completed and to* describe themselves with regard to their political views. 
Eighty-five percent of the liarents indicated they have completed high school and" 
34 percent have college degrees (bachelor's or higher). Over 70 percent describ- 
ed themselves a\ conservative or middle-of-the road in their political orienta- 
tion. \ 

What is the highest grade you yourself completed' 

Par>^ts 

K-8 19 4 ( 5) 

9-11 . 43 11 (11) 

12 143 34 (38) 

1-3 years college 68 17 (18) 

4 years c611ege - 73 27 (19) 
Q MA.vMS, etc. ■ 26 6 ( 7) 

ERXC 9 1(2) 
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How would you describe ^feurself with regard to your political views? 



Parents 



Conservative 
Middle-of-the road 
Liberal 
Uncommitted 



n 


% 


140 


42 (36') 


140 


32(36) 


73 


11 (19) 


39 


16 (10) 


> 

the 


amount of 



'.^ 1.UCJ.L i^Lu grdaers sctiooi worK ana to the problems of their high school. 
The Ninth Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools* 
asked parents whether or not they help their children with homework. Fifty-one 
percent of public school parents and ^49 percent of parochial school' pa'^rents re- 
ported yes, either oti a regular basis or when needed. Almost all the parents in 
,our Sample said they devote quite a bit of attention to this. Similar propor- 
tions stated that tb4y attend to problems and affairs of their children's high 



schools. 

How close attention are you able to give to your 12th grader's work 
in school? ' ' ... 

Parents 

N . n % 

No attention ' ■ 18 3 ( 5) 

A small amount 182 48 (47) 

Quite a bit of attention 191 49 (49) 

How much attention do you give the problems and affairs of that high 
school? 



Parents 
n % 



No attention ' 40 6 ('10) 

A small amount 209 45 (54) 

Quite a bit of attention 142 48 (36) 

♦ • 

^ General Questions of Se lected Groups . As earlier noted, the first page of 
,each, questionnaire in addition to the demographic and experience-related ques- 
tions, contained one or more questions of a general* nature regarding science ed- 
ucation. The items that appeared on questionnaires for two or more groups are 
summarized on the, follcrwing pages. Responses of counselors ,' st^udents and 
parents are presented with both weighted -percentages and,, in parentheses, un- 
weighted percentages. Superintendents, high school counselors, high school 
science teachers and parents were questioned regarding the amount of agreement 
, that exists on the aims and responsibilities of sohools. 

*George H. Gallup, "The Ninth Aqnuai; Gallup Poll of- the Public's Attittides 
the Public Schools," Phi Delt_^K^ppan 59 (September, I977)':33-^ ' ' 
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Parents, students, and teachers--ta1king among themselves or with 
others-rsay what they want the schools to be doing. They say dif- 
ferent things, but dp they really disagree? 

^ Superin- 10-12 Sci 

tendents Counselors Teachers Parents 

"IT lo n lo fT ^ n % 

People disagree fumiamental 1y • - - 
as ta the aims and^ respon- 
sibilities of schools .17 29 ' 9 17(21) 9 24 21 16(15) 

People agree pretty much in 
principle, but disagree 

as to how 'to do the job 44 55 26 69 (59) 27 5.7 97 52 (67) 
People really are pretty much 
in agreement with each 

other as to these things 8 6 8 11 (18) 4 17 21 30 (15) 
Other ' 3 11 1 1 (.2) 1 2 4 2 ( 3) 

A iSajority in each group stated that people agree in principle on what schools 
should be doing, but disagree as to how to do it. Almost 30 percent of the super^ 
intendents said that people do fundamentally disagree while a similar proportion of 
parents said that .people really are pretty much in agreement on tlie responsibilitie 
of schools • ^ ^''il^ 

CauQselors and parents were also asked to comment on how they' feel about the 
efforts that school officials make to find out what people want the schools to do. 
Counselors^ most frequent remark was that their school officials make a good efr- 
fort to find, out people's interests and concerns, followed closely by the feeling 
that littl^.,^^ no effort was made. There was no other common response. Parents' 
most frequent comment by far was that school officials make little or no effort 
to find out what people want, and where they do make ^uch an effort, it needs iu^ 
prpvement. About half as many parents reported they are pleased with or find ad- 
equate the efforts their schools officials make. The next most frequent response 
was* that school officials do make an effort to find out what people want but do 
not listen, or^at least do not act on what they hear. Some people saij^ the school 
officials decide what they ^re going-vto do 'without checking with the people and 
then try to get suppor.t for these decisions, A few parents suggested that stu- 
dents' opinions should be sought ai;id considered, there was also a feeling ex- 
pressed that school officials have made an effort and now the public needs to 
respond, ^ 

Preparation, of students for coursework in high school and possible reasons 
for their unreadiness was thfe topic of two items proposed to social studies su- 
pervisors of grades Z through 12, science teaphers in grades 7 through 9 and sen- 
ior studtots, A majority of the social studies supervisors stated that children 
are being properly prepared for high school while* 62 percent of the science teach- 
ers disagreed. Senior^s were about evenly divided on this Question, Ulien asked 
'for reasons why students might be unready, over 50 percent of both supervisors" 
and teachers said it is because they are lacking in motivation; only 21 percent 
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of the students agreed that this is a reason. Over 40 percent of supervisors 
and teachers and about 30 percent of students ■ stated that elementary school pro- 
grams have goals other than the preparation of students for high school. A ma- 
jority of the students and one-third of the teachers indicated that one of the 
causes is the lack of emphasis*'i!>n "content" in elementary schools. 

Some high school --teachers say that children 'are not learning enough 
in grade school. Do you feel this is true, that children are not 
being properly prepared far high school? 

7-12 Soc Stud 7-9 Science 
Supervisors Teachers Students 

n , % n % n % 

' Yes 67 , 37 58 62 186 39 (50) 

No 66 52 23 31 131 40 (35) 

I don't know 13 12 9 \ 7 55 21 (15) 

1 

Think, about those youngsters -who are' not ready-for what high school 
teachers teach. WffSPt^re one or more principal causes of their un- 
readiness? 

it < 

7-12 Soc Stud 7-9 Science 



Teachers Students S 



High school teachers ex- 
pect' too much 

Elementary school teachers 
are poor teachers 

Elementary school programs 
aim at other goals 

The youngsters are lacking 
An motivation 
^ Elementary schools 

size "content" t6b sttdom 



n % ^' 




% 


n 


% 


'26 8 


7 




60 


15 (16) 


6 0 


4. 


3 


30 


6 ( 8) 


75 42 ' 


44 


46 


. 131 


31 (35) 


64 56 , 


59- 


59 


103 


21 (28) 


39 20 ■ 


27 


34. 


183 


56 (49) 



Elejnentary school principals and principals of schools with grades 7 through 
9 as as parents were asked about grouping or tracking in schools • Elemen- • 

tary principals were evenly split on whether grouping of students with similar 
skills results in more effective instruction while principals of grades 7 through 
9 and "parents tended to believe that it d^es. A sustained and heavy emphasis on 
grouping is unfair to youngsters according to a majority of all three groups, 
ranging from approximately 70 percent of elementary principals and parents to 
85* percent of principals of grades 7 through 9. 
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Do you feeljirhat grouping youngsters of similar skills and exper- 
ience into learning groups or tracks, generally makes instrtiction 
more effective? . , 4 



Elementary 
Principal s 



Yes 
No - 
Other 



n 


% 


'31 


46' 


22 


47 











7-9' 
P rl^ipal s 



Parents 



n 


% 


n 


23 


62 . 


92 


10 ■ 


28 


16 


13 


11 


3 



56 (83) 
43- (14) 
1 ( 3) 



and heavy emphasis on such homogeneous grouping? 



Elementary 



7-9 





Principal s 


Principal s 


Parents 




n 


n % 


n % 


Yes 
No 

Other 


44 70 
13 29 
1-1 


^ 32 85 
13 " 14 

' -f. 1 1 


58 69 (54) 
45 28 (41) 
5 3(5) 



v 



Considering both teaching iff feqt'iveness and fairness; 
best pol icy? 



Put youngsters into tracks ac- 
cording tQ their learning 
abil ity 

•Don't use tracks but use group- 
ing as much as is needed for 
good instruction 

OccasionalTy use groups for a 
short while; occasionally 
group dissimilar kids 

Except for very special acti- 
vities, use no homogeneous 
•groups for instruction 

'Other 




7-9" 



which is the 



Par^hts 



n 


% 


n 




n 


% , 














5 




it 5 


28 


33 ■ 


16 (30) 


32 


59 


23' ' 


27 


46 


53 (41) 


16 


29 


9 


9 


25 


29(23) 


3 
2 


4 
2 


5 
4 


4 

32 


5 

. 2 


2-( 5) 
0 ( 2) 



Finally, these three groups were asked to select the best policy consider- 
ing^ both teaching effectiveness and fairness. >A majority of elementary princi- 
pals and parents selec-ted the option of using not tracks but grouping as much a§ 
necessary fcg: good' instruction; 29 percent say to group students only occasionr 
ally and then occasionally gr-oup dissimilar kids. Principals of grades 7 through 

ERLC \^ 

^ ^ 



50 
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9 were more acce^tant of the concept with 28 percent saying to track yaungsters 
according to learning ability and another 27 percent agreeing to group for ef- 
fective instruction . 

In an open ended question, scienc^^^d mathematics teachers of grades 7 
through 9 were asked about any special efforts that are made to help students 
who have special talent in science or mathematics, respectively. Sciepce teach- 
ers, responding to special efforts in science, noted extra-curricular activities 
and special incentives or privileges for science students. Mathematics teachers 
agreed with special incentives and privileges for mathematics students, but a 
majority also noted the use of special sections in mathematics. A number of 
teachers, approximately one-third in each disciplina^r^ area, indicated that no 
special efforts are made, that all students are trea'ted alike. 



Elementary school mathematics supervisors, teachers and principals as well 
as science supervisors of grades 7 through 12 were asked about the background 
skills thought valuable for a curriculum supervisor. Mathematics supervisors 
and elementary teachers were specifically asked about mathematics supervisors 
while principals and sciejice supervisors were asked about sjcience supervisor 
skills. There was substantial agreement by all groups with the possibilities 
that were listed on the questionnaire. Those agreed upon. by a majority of the 
respondents of all groups include recent fulltime teaching experience* and know- 
ledge of sources for curricular materials. majority of all groups except el- 
ementary principals said that skill in diagnosing individual learning difficul- 
ties and an ability to "speak out" to protect the curriculum are also important — 
skills for supervisors. The two groups of supervisors reported that they should 
have additional skills in interpreting test scoresj^^or classes or schools and 
the science supervisors said that administrative experience is helpful. Over 
half the principals wanted supervisqrs to be skilled in'arranging inservice pro- 
grams as did 50 percent of the mathematics supervisors. Over 60 percent of ^ 
mathematics supervisors and elementary teachers also noted that, knowledge of 
^ recent mathematical discoveries is an important skill for supervisors. \ 



Which of the fallowing background experiences or skills do you think 
are highly valuable for a mathematics (science) curriculum supervi- 
sor or coordinator? (Check as many as you wist^ 



■ V 

Recent fulltime teaching'exp. 
Administrative experience 
Continuing enrollment in grad- 

tiate math (science) courses 
Having done curriculum research 

and development 
Skill in diagnosing individual 

student learning difficulties 
Skill in arranging inservice 

programs 




i 

K-6 Math 
SupervilOT 


7-12 Sci 
Supe/vi sor* 


\ • ■ 

K-6 
Principal 


K-6 
Teacher 






n 


\ 


% 


n 


% 


n 




89 
51 


89 


110 
64 




59 ' 
58 


55 
22 


96 

35 


74 

la . 


■ 9? ' 


34 


43 


60 




19 


20 




22 


27 " 


56 


36 


79 




26 


23'^ 


35 


33 


36 


90 


83 


65 




76 


27 


43 


62 


83 


84 


50 


88 




38 


.43 


73 


38 


45 


5: 
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sVil 



Is, 

1 

Skill in interpreting test^Ki 
for whole classes . schc^ 

Knowledge of recent mathemi^cs 
(sci'ence) discoveries; * 

Knowledge of sources'^ of^ur^ 
ricular material s_|^^-^^ 

Ability to "speak oi^ td pro- 
tect the curriculum 



ores 



1/ C H/l ^ ^ u 

K-D Math 
Suoervisor 


7-12 Sci 
Supervisor 


K-6 
Principal 


^ K-6 
Teacher 


n % 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n . % 


64 54 


41 


53 


• 18 


30 


34 42 


61 ' 64 


74_ 


35 


25 


39 


49 64 


97 82 


119 


89 ■ 


50 


89 


60 71 


64 68 


88 


73 


23^ 


35 


46 64 



Math^atics supervisors of 'grades 7 through 9 and teachers of grades 10 
through 12 as well as high school^jxrancipals were asked ^out the "new math" 
and the effort that was made to reform the mathematics curriculum. Over a third 
of the principals and approximately -ene-fourth of the supervisors and teachers 
stated that the new math was a waste of time and money. A similar proportion of 
principals and a large number of supervisors (-38%) said that it was probably the 
right thinfe to do, given the natior^al situation; only ,17 percent of mathematics 
teachers a'greed. Of those who indicated that this movement tried to deal with 
the "gran&^sweep of things," they were about evenly divided as to whether that 
(^as good /ox bad. Of those who agreed that it placed a greater emphasis on for- 
mal logic, a large number of supervisors and teachers said this was a good at- 
tribute. Supervisors especially (37%) responded that the curriculum .reform ef- 
— fort ignored the r^ealities of time and cost to make such a change. The respoi^ 
ses to this questi^bn indicate consider 4.ble div ersity of opinion within each 
group regarding the ne\^ math curriculum reform effort. 



Modern math was taught for a while in a few classes in many schools. 
The regular textbooks now incorporate ideas from the "new math."" 
But 'the old math survived. How do you feel now about the effort to 
reform the curriculum? (Check any .num.ber of times) 

7-12 Math 10-12 . . 10-12 Math 
Supervisors Principals Tea chers 
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It was a waste of time and money 
Given the national situation, it was 

probably the right thing to do at 

the time 

It tried to deal more with the grand 
sweep of things which was, 
■ good 
bad 

^It placed a greater emphasds crrr for- 
mal logic', and' that was 
good ' 
bad 

It did not attend to the realities, of 
tirte, costs, etc., involved in such 
a change 

It gave 'a certain pride to math teach 
^x^-er^'J-a pride which is missing now 

i \ 



35 
31 



64 
15 



39 
18 



23 



63 38 



28 
37 



32 
11 



37 
11 



14 



il7 
5 



% 
36 



24 32 



15 
10 



8 

17 



13 
6 



n 
28 



13 
17 



30 
14 



22 
5 



% 
28 



29 17 



12 
14 



50 
21 



20 
3 



7 
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A question administered tc superintendents, science teachers of grades 10 
through 12 and parents asked about the effect of declining enrollments in sci- 
ence. Substantial majorities of each group stated that this national trend 
will have a negative effect on almost all of the effects listed.. These in- ' 
elude the ^owth of technology, economy and "quality of life." Slightly smaller 
proportions, but still over 50 percent of all groups except science teachers, . 
said that there will also be a negative effect on the military preparedness in 
this country. VThen asked. if the schools should do something to reverse the 
trend of declining science enrollments, the answer was overwhelmingly affirma- 
tive. Thus, at least fronTa futuristic point of view, all three groups agreed 
that the decline in science education will have deleterious effects and that 
this decline should be reversed. ' 

For many students the science goal "understanding the world in which' 
we hve seems remote and iirpractical . Students now enroll in'few 
science courses unjess required to. Less science is being taught 
now than in earlier years. Do you think this national trend will 
have serious negative effect on... 



...the growth of technology in our' society? 



Yes 
No 

Don't 



know 



7-12 Math 


10-12 Sci 


Supervisims 


"^Teachers 


n % 


n % 


50 74 


77 85 


18 20 


21 12. 


5 7 


2 3 



Parents 



n 



% 



91 65 (73) 
20 11 (16) 
14 24 (11) 



...the economy of our country in years ahead? 



Yes 
•No 

Don't know 



45 71 
17 19 
11 10 



67 83 
21 11 
12 . 7. 



82 73 (66) 
24 '14 (19) 
•19 13 (15) 



.military preparedness in this country? 



Yes 

-No 

Don't know 



32 57 
26 32 

14 ro 



47 44 
35 35 
18 21 



61 
31 
30 



51 (50) 
17 (25) 
33 (25) 



...the "quality of life" in this country? 

Yes ' • ' " 45 79 " -^83 90 

No " - 17 14 14 . 8 

Don't know ' 10 6 3 2 



87 
23 
15 



77 (70) 
13 (18) 
10 (12) ' 
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Should schools try to do something to reverse the trend away from 
scienc^ V * w ^<_J 



Yes 

No . 

Don-'t know 



r 



7-12 Math 
$uper;^ isors 



10-12 Sci 
Teachers • Parents 



% 




n % 



n 



88 93. 61 80 (69) 
9 5 26 19 (30) 
2 2 1 1(1) 




7 



5^ 
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RESPONSES TO SCENARIOS 



'The scenario portion of the questionnaire used an unusual concept in sur- 
vey <nethodology . Various issues of pervasive concern were detected by tL case ■ 
oosfo?>H and site Visitors in t»^-eleven case study locations I major pur- 
iT. °f the questionnaire was to evaffiate the generality of the case study find- 
ings. A method was sought that would allow-the formation of questions with cate- 
gorized answers while preservfng the complexity of the issues involved.' Thus the 

rel^vJit "m'"' ' technique to provide a setting against which 

-relevant questions could be posed. . > . 

The ma,ny issues of science education were reduced and refined to ei^ht fair- 
ly specific topics. A scenario was developed for each of the eight issues and 
consists of a contrived illustration, designed to establish the issue in proper . 
tration' ^ questions relating to the 'issue i^ortrayed in the illus- 

It would have been impossible to request all respondent groups to react to 
each scenario; such a procedure would have resulted in "a questionnaire of "unac- 
ceptable length. Accordingly, each scenario was included as a portion of the 
questionnaire to two, three or four of the twent-y-tvo respondent groups. An at- 
tempt was made both to assign scenarios to groups with special interest in the 
particular rssue and to assure that .a variety of groups were queried on each is- 

As^with all analyses in the present chaptfei^ T^sults are reported by both 
the actual -frequencies of responses and the we/ghted- percentages calculated on 
the sampling weights provided by the Research triangle Institute. Standard er- 
rors are presented in Tables 18-1' and 18-2. As earlier noted, the weighted per- 
centage responses for counselors, students and parents do not take the ehtire 
sampling procedure into consideration and thus must be interpreted with extra 
caution. Consequently, both weighted and unweiglTt^d percentages for-these tnree 
groups are presented with the unweighted percentages in parentheses .following the 



.^e_^8hted percentages, Throughout the discussion ol..r,esulta,...however,-x)nly-the 

weighted percentages will be referred to, Percentages are based upon the number ' 
ot persons who responded to a given question. Responses to most open-ended ques- 
tions are reported only by actual frequencies of responses since liiany of these ' 
■"comments Were analyzed manually. 

Each scenario is printed in its entirety along with the responses to ques- ^ 
tions in this section of the survey results. Effort has been made .to present the* 
illustration portion exactly as it appeared in the questionnaire; however, the , 
format- of the questions has been altered in order to present findings in a tabled 
fashion. / ^ ^ . . ■ 

, Scenario S: Budget Cutj. A tightening of funds and the consequent effect on 
educational programs is a critical issue to- educators and parents alike.- The' 
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Ninth Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools* re- 
ports that lack\f proper financial support was rated third in' the list of top 
problems with which pubiic schools must deal with 12 percent of the 1506 persons, 
responding indicating this as a problem. As is discussed elsewhere in this chap- 
ter, the respondents In this survey indicated that budget problems and priorities 
is the biggest problem facing public scho'Sls when one-third of our sample was* 
queried on this question. Scenario S was developed to assess opinion 
on budget cuts and possible ways to deal with decreased* linaricial resources f or ^ 
education. This scenario was administered to super in t>6iraents , science supervi- 
sors of grades 7 through 12 and one group of parents. ► Response rates v;ere 74 of 
149 (50%), 139 of 200 * (70%) and 111 of an estimated 250 (^44%), respective- 
ly. 

'Please consider- this situation: 



School District No. 22 is facing key decisions regarding its programs. Funds 
are short. Rising energy costs and personnel salaries consume increasing propor- 
tions of revenue^. Upcoming reassessments of real estate .are provoking property* 
ov/ners into further resistance to reliance on the property tax for school funcli|g. 
They are opposing an upcoming referendum on issuing additional revenue bonds, fi- 
nancial aid from the state is based on formulas tied to average , daily attendance, 
and for various reasons,, attendance has been dropp'Tn5.-each year. At least-one 
school may have to be closed. 

The staff is aggressive in seeking special state and federal pt?ogranis that^ 
bring extra funds,, but these funds only cover a small share of the total burden." 
A few teachers have been laid off', orders for new books have been cancelled, and 
laboratory work and field trips have been cut back. Art, music and athletic pro- 
>grams have be^n trimmed. •Still the funds- available will not meet the projected 
expenses. - , 



The economic picture in the community is not particularly bleak-. About 5% 
are unemployed.^ McDonald's is always trying to hite m^e teenagers. Filling 
S"UJions_ADd.$ome shops have closed, but new businesses have been opening too. 
Sales of machinery, land, recreation vehicles and citizen-band r.adios.have been 
going strong for quite a while. 



A small number of citizens want to"* raise taxes to pay for a full and undi- 
minished academic program. A clear majority does not. Some opponents claim the 
school s waste taxpayer money with frill courses, open classrooms, alternative 
teaching, and electives. Some claim that too much is being spent for adminis- 
trators, curriculum coordinators, co.unselors, social workers and various office 
peoples ^ . • ' " ' 

Vc * >V y< jSf 5k )V Vc 9i 



*George H. Gallup, "The' Ninth Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes 
Toward the Public Schools," Phi Delta Kapp^g 59 (SepLember 1977) f 33-47. ' 
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1/ • Generally speaking and not with regard to particulars, h(iw similar 

/ dl^trict?^^'^^^^ situation to the .situation 1n your own school 



Superin- 
tendents 


7-12 Science 
Supervisors 




n % 


n 


% 


n 


25 37 


62 


26 


55 


43 60 


51 


67 


43 


60 2 


23 


7 


9 



Par ents 



\ 



quite similar 25 37 62 26 55 23 (51) - 

not very similar at all 43 60 51 67 43 65(40) 
other' /, 60 2 23 7 9 13 ( 8) 

This scenario was developed on the b^asis of economic conditions encounter- 
ed in the case study sites. There was frfequent talk of budget contraints. Only 
about one-fourth of the survey respondents to this s^ario found the collage of 
conditions descriptive of their district. They were asked to elaborate on the 
similarities and/or dissimilarities in the following two questions. 



What in this description of District 22 is particularly- relevant to 
the situation in your own district? 

What important differences are there between District 22 and vour 
> 'Situation? ^ 

Parents made very few coments. Science supervisors and superintendents re- 
sponded frequently with similar trends and proportions among their comments. The 
most frequently mentioned similarities between their own situations and District 
22 were cutbacks in programs, decreases in attendance, teachers laid off or not 
replaced , and shortages of funds. Comments that taxes are wasted by frill courses 
and tpo many administrators and concern with rising energy and personnel costs ' 
resulted in stated opposition to increasing taxes to- support schools. 



l^jor differences mentioned by superintendents included stability in atten- 
dance, no program cutbacks and no teachers being let go. Many said the* enjoy 
\ community support for good school programs and several districts report^ growing 
and expanding programs. Supervisors' comments were quite similar with the ad- 
ditional remark that there is no shortage .of funds at the present time.' In both- 
respondent groups a few people noted that the economic picture in their districts 
is bleaker than in District 22. Thus, althougli a majority responded that the 
scenario representation is not similar to their own situation, in every detail, 
it would appear that economic constraints are seen to be serious problems as in- 
dicated by our field observers. Thus, there appear to be mixed reactions, 

As enrollments drop and 'fewer courses are offered, teachers in some 
districts are involuntarily reassigned to other departments or to 
other schools. 

Has this happened in your district? ^ / . 
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Teachers re- Superin* 7-12 Science 
assigned, tendents Supervisors Parents 



continued 


n 


.%■ 


- n 


% ' 


n 




% 


Yes 


34 


54 


70 


62 


29 


22 


(26) 


No 


37 


45 


59 


29 


36 


40 


(33) 


I don't know 


3 


1 


6 


9 , 


45 


38 


C41) 



Involuntary reasslgMient appeared to be fairly common, although a smalleir 
percentage of parents note this consequence of enrollment drops. If respondents 
answered yes, they were asked to elaborate further on tlte issue of reassignment. 
Following are the number and percent who answered yes to each question. 



Affirmative Responses 



Are teachers being given reassign- 
ments outside their certification? 

Are reassigned teachers finding the 
new departments or schools hos- 
pitable? 

Is it regularly the most recently 
' hired teachers who are reassigned? 
Is reassignment a much larger issue 

due to your collective bargaining 

agreement? 



Superin- 7-1^ Sctence ^ 
tendents Supervisors Parents 



% 

5 15 18 '45 

a 

2,7 40 48 . 32 9 
.24 ' 34 36 49 19 

16 14 21 16 .4 



% 

3 ( 6)' 

26 (14) 
34 (28) 



8) 



, Science supervisors of grades 7 through 12 (45%) stated that teachers are 
being reassigned outside .their certified are^s dnd that it is the most recently 
hired teachers who tend to^^be reassigned (49%). Much smaller proportions of 
superintendents checked these options". . Slightly more (40%) superintendents a- 
gree that reassigned teachers find new departments or schools hospitable. Reas- . 
.signment is not a critical issue in collective bargaining, probably because it5 is 
viewed fiks parp of the larger issue involving seniority and tenure con^cerns.-^ 

\ ' '\ . ' \ ' ; 

The /following Items were pofied to determine the prevalence of budget cutsT 
and their consequences and the action that wt)uld be preferred ixx the case of 
drastic cuts. . . ' ^ ' / , . 
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n 


% 


T1 

1 


% 


62 


"32 


47 . 


76 (42) 


56 


19 


35 ■ 


■ 41(32) 


50 


17 


17 ■ 


4 (15) 



In what ways have budget cut's in your district seriously affected the 
\ science curriculum? 

' Superfn-V7-i2 Science 
. tendents Supervisors a Parents 

- \ . n % 

: I We have-not had budget cuts recently 34 52 

j^-^ ' The science curr1c;4jlum has not been 

seripusly affected iii any way 38 48 
Classes have been made larger in 

size 7 4 

Needed and highly qualified' teach- , ^ 

. ers have. been "let go" and not ' 

replaced - _ 4 6 x 10 2 S 3(5) 

We have more teaching from text- ' 

books, less witt^ projects and. 

lab work 7 4 . 41 17 14 5 (13) ' 

No longer can we. provide a text- 
book for each student indivi- A 

dually - 0 0 15 X 4 3 1(3)' 

The 5inservi(fe traifiing program has " 
• been 'cut back,5Substantially 10 16 18 3 ' 6 1 ("5) 

Other ., 10 16 18 43 9 3 ( 8) 

A majority of superintendeiits and parents' reported no recent budget cuts and 
large portions, 48 and 41 percent respectively, indicated no effect on the^^-scleiKie 
curriculum. Supervisors, however, appeared to disagree with only 19 per«ut report- 
* Ing that budget cut^ have ^ot affected science curriculum. Other conseqiie^ces 
especially noted by supervisors^ were larger classes aiid more'^Ntextbook teaching, 
both 17 percent. Under other comments, cuts in budgets for equipment and supplies 
that result in tihe reduction in purchases of new materials and equipment were noted; 
money is unavailable for anything other than books. FinaJ.ly, cutbacks in lab as- 
sistants and, consequently, on lab experiences for students were listed as other 
consequences of budget constraints, 

/ Suppose you live' in a dlstrtct whTcft wst make drastfc' cuts in the 
% . school budget. Give^a rank of "1"' to the action you would consider 
"most acceptable, a "2" to the next, on down to a rank of "8" to the 
— action most unacceptable to you, 

. ♦ , • ^ Rank first or second 

. • . Superin- 7-12 Science 

. tendents Supervisors Parents ^ 

0 "7i ? n ^% fi % 

A 15% reduction in funds for ad« 
ministrative- salaries 14 10 55 32 49 39(62) 

Weighted median rank 4.4 ^ 3,8* 2,2 

' A 3% reduction in funds for teach- 
er salaries ^ • . 16 15 25 11 38 36 (40) 
WeTgKted median rank 4.3 3,4 4,8 
A five year moratorium stopping ^ ' ' 
^ purchase of new books and ' ^ « 
FRir materials ^ _ 13 21 19 17 16 ' 27 (17) 
' Weighted median rank . 4.4 6.1 3,4 
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Ranking of budget cuts 
in prder of acceptability, 
continued 



Elimination of all extra-cur- 
ricular activities except 
sports 

Weighted median rank 
Eliminc^tion of tte atliletic 
program * 
Weighted median rank 
^Elimination of the foreign lang- 
uage and bilingual 'education 
programs 

Weighted median rank- 
Elimination of the locally- 
funded assistance to handi- 
capped children 

•i/eighted median rank 
Elifnination of all physics 
and chemistry courses 
Weighted median rank * 



Rank first or second 



Superin- 
tendents 



n 



% 



7-12 Science 
"Supervisors 



Parents 



34 . 63 
2.1 • 

32 67 
2.2 



11 27 
5.6 



2 3 
5.2 

3 9 
7.0 



% 



53 59 
2.3 

47 19 
4:6 



n 58 
1.9 



15- \ 6 
'6.0 

2 1 
, 7.8 



n 



31 40 (32) 
3.0 

21 28 (22) 
4.5- 



20 20 (21) 
4.8 



9 * 5 
7,0 



7.1 



(10), 
1 ( 4) 



The most desirable action in parent response^ to budget cuts was a 15% re- 
duction in administrative , salaries (median rank 212)'. Also considered relatively 
acceptabjle by parents were elimination of extra-curricular activities except/ 
sports^and a five yeer moratorium on purchase of rJaw textbooks and materials. 
This last option was ranked much lower by supervisors; perhaps parents tended to see 
the curriculum as mo^ static/ Secondary school supervisors ranked elimination* 
of foreign language^ and bilingual education programs as the first to be cut. 
This choice ignores the fAct that bilingual programs are primarily funded from 
funds external to a district. They, along with superintendents, also ranked e- 
limitation of all extra-curricular activities except sports M relatively accept- 
able. Superintendents also chose eliminatlLon of the athletic program, although, 
it is, possible that this is a popular ''prereure-tactic" choice. 



The le^st acceptable choice to all three groups was elimination of all phy- 
sics and chemistry courses. It may, be speculated .that this is because of the im- 
portance of these courses, but it may , also be that they feel the elimination of 
thfse courses would not result in the same amount of savings as would some of the 
other options. Our respondents also may have been influenced by the sponsor of 
the survey. Many respondents in all three groups found none of the alternatives 
acceptable. Several suggested making multiple compromises such as cutting back 
slightly on all items rather than eliminating ^y one area. 



Finally, these groups were asked to respond to several questions concerning 
youth unemployment and Vocationally oriented coursework. 

r ' • • ■ • . - . 

GO 
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Here are questions about youth unemployment and school curriculum. 

^ Science courses should be aimed (more than they are) at vocational 
goals. \ 
• " t » 

* ' ♦ * « 

Superin- 7-12 Science 

tendents Supervisors Parents 

n ? n r~ R % 



Agree 38 59 

Disagree 27 27 52 28 li 14 (14) • 



' Uncertain 7 15 

I 



n 


% . 


n 


69 


34 


67 


52 


28 


U 


17 


38. 


' 28 
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Many youngsters are not ready for vyork, but the big problem i-s the 
scarcity of jobs, not what the schools are doing. 



Superin- 7-12 Science • 

tendents Supervisors Parents_ 

% 





h' 


% 


n 


% 


n 




Agree 


36 


63 


59 


63 


50 


49' 


•..Disagree 


' 22 


12 


52— 


25 


18 


24 


Uncertain 


13 


26 


26 


11 


43 


28 



Schools should be teaching youngsters how to get a job and how to 
keep it. 



' Superin- 7-12 Science 

tendents Supervisors Parents 

n I rr % r\ - % , ' 

Agree 55 72 87 34 77* 79 (69) 

Disagree 10 6 33 '16 7 1 ( 6) 

Uncertain 8 23 16 50 27 20 (?4) 

Most employers do not expect a new worker to be ready for the responsi 

billty of a particular job, no matter how well they have done in 
high school. 



Superin- 7-12 Science 
tendents Supe^visors Parents 



30 (43) 

31 (11) 
40 -(46) 





n 


1^ 


n 


% 


n 


Agree 


30 


38 


48 


V_16 


47 


Disagree 


36 


.41 


78 


78 


12 


Uncertain * 


. 7 


21 


13 


• 6 


'51 










SI ' 
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Slow learners should not be required to take a science course in 
high.school , ^ 



Superin- 



7-12 Science 





tendents 


Supervisors 






n 




n 


i 


n 


Agree . 


4 


7 


15 


7 


16 


Disagree 


66 


92 


119 


93 


-16 


bncertai n 


3 


1 


5 


1 • 


79 



Parents 



% 

25 (14) 
4 (14) 
71 (71) 



If ther 
good general 




Agree 

Disagree 

Uncertain 



enough money for bottf, high schools should offer 
ucation rather than good vocational education. 



Superin- 
tendents 



12 Science 
Supervisors 



Parents 



n 


- i 


n 


I 


n 


42 


66 


97 


79 


73 


18 


25. 


■ 26 


14 


9 


10 


9 


15 . 
/ 


7 


28 




r 









Of 



76 (66) , 

3(8) 
20 (26) 



A majority of superintendents and pai^ents stated science courses^ should 
xha^-frimed more at vocational goals. ' While substantial proportions of all groups 
said that the big problem is with scarcity of jobs for youth, over 70 percent of 
superintendents and parents stated that schools should teach youngsters, how to 
get and keep a job. Yet large majorities of all groups would opt for a good gen 
eral education as opposed to vocational if a choice had to be made. Apparent- 
ly, the choice between general and vocational education is clear, but there is 
still large concern for the latter, ' Finally, overwhelming proportions of, su-^ 
perin^endents and supervisors thought that slow learners should not be exempted 
from nigh school science courses. Parents^ were not so sure on this iftsua with 
71 percent indicating that they are uncertain. 




Scisnario T-: Xyifonnity. Chapter 14 of this report considers, in detail, 
the issues* of plJalism and uniformity, an important topic both in conversations 
during case study research and in the cutrent educational literature. Goal set- 
ting, having similar goals for all schools and minimum competencies are all re- 
lated to this emphasis on uniformity. Scenario T, presented as .correspondence 
among parents, teachers and administrators, was developed to pjrobe the general-^ 

, ity of these concerns, Scl^ence supervisors, this time for elementary grades o^^ 

kindergarten through 6, principals of schools with grades 10 through 12, and 
parents were asked to respond to this scenario. Response rates for these groups 
were respectively 134 of 210 ( 64%), 54 of 87 062 %) and 142 of approximately 
250 (- 57%). 

/ 
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•Please consider the following "Correspondence. 



VzoA V-UPUct AdmlnliiAcutofL, 

Thz PTA-ComcU tkinkinQ tliat U mvJid Ukz to IzX. tkz thm& ioffnzxt 
ijOLU 4 mzzUng6 .cu ^omztkLng Ukc "PuUing tht CuAAlculdm In UrUioAjr." We 
want to 4^e44 tkz mzd ^^ofi unif,omity o{, tzacUng acAoii thz dl&VUct and 
thz nzzd-(,oA. zncouAagtng IzoAntng that lz£Cdi> to good zmploijmznt oppoAtunUiz6 . 
Pizazz Izt mz know ijcuA nzacjUon to thii tzivtativz c^iotcz. , 

^izApzct{,utty, (JJlUa V,eXAan, Vfiuldznt 

Deeir Mrs, >Petrun, 

You will be hearing from others on the staff. For myself, I am pleased , 
with your choice. Discussion on ttiis theme will help draw attention to our ob- 
jectives-based curriculum xind the importance of providing equal opportunity fjj^ 
learning in^each of our schools. If we are,goiag to be fair, we must be unifo^jn. 

) ' . * \ 

Sincerely, Oarvi-s Shattuck, SuperintendenlJ, 

Vzjok i}!WLa, ' ' ' . ■ 

I look ionmAd to m^klnQ ^uAikzA ioitk tkz -ComcU. I tkink tkz tUiz, 
"Putting tkz CuAAlcutim In llrUiom," l6 co/iny and hopz you iZnd a bzXtoA ong, 
even ^ thz topic l6 ^^uydf^o^niUy.^^ 



I am dAJ^appoAMtzd, I mu^t admit, tiiat you did not ckoo6z tha tkmz 6pon^oK- 
zd by Wi. PeAez, 'meAe lb ouA Scizncz P/iog/iajn?" J {^zU that mo^z mpha^Jj, on 
unlionmXy Is gotng to {^uAtkeA viodz iwppont ioK ou/i coUizQz-pKzp p'Kognjam, We 
kavz lo6t buppoKt inx}m thz BooJid bzcau6z ia)z do not kavz tkzOi zndoumznt on a 

6zt oi objzctivu ioK thz 6(Uzncz6. Tkzy don't iund what we don't ^pzcliy. J 

^hept-t:kz'<:otmtUl- glvz M^. Pe^ez'^ phopoial luAtkeA kz\jX^. ''~' 

^ youji "iJaw^e" Idizncz tzackzA/'EobtiA 

ft 

Dear Ms. Petrun: < 

Thank you, for giving us the opportunity to influence your .consideration of 
themes for next year. In as muqh.as the-state le'gislature will be voting on bill 
to create a Competency-Based Diploma, I think we should review our entire phil- 
osophy Qf curricular uniformity in the district. 

Uniformity could be an obstacle to providing an educational program tailored 
to each student's home-culture, talents, and aspirations. Uniformity could dimin 
ish the flexibility we have had in our alternative school and magnet school. We 
should be discussing uniformity this year, and of course, we should recognize 
that too much of it can be as troublesome as too little. 

.Yours, truly. Mavis Cooper, Principal, Central School 

★ ★ ★ ★ it^ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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These letters suinmariz-e some of the^ concern about-' the curriculum. 
Some people are wanting courses to^'be more uniform, so that, for ex- 
ample, all sixth grade math courses ^and all American .history courses 
' ' are alike. What do you think about i^t? - ' ' ^ ^ h 

K-6 Science 10-12 
• - Supervisors Prl /ficTpal s Parents 

. ^ ^ > n % ^ n ' % P ' % 

I think that much more uni- 
formity is needed '27 23 12 11 56 31 (41) 

I am opposed to a high de- " , . . ' 

gree of uniformity , 58 53 ^ 24 50 57 • 47 (41) 

I would like mr^ uniformity, 

but getting it will cause * " ^ / 

problems too ' ,28 17 10 18 

Other 16 8 7 21 




Approximately half of the persons resj^onding^ were opposed to a high degree/ 
of uniformity although about orfe-third of each "group either desired more tjnifojf- 
mity or would do so if it did not cause problems. An item related to the que/6- 
tion of ethics of uniformity versus pluralism and a SBinple of responses was / 
asked next. * . - / ^ 



Superintendent Shattuck implied that the same courses in different 
schools^ have to be alike if the school systerr is to be fair. Do you 
bel ieve this is so?''" 



' Supervisors and principals gave three times as many negative responses as 
positive. Parents, in the majority of t.heir responses, however, agreed that 
schools should be ali^e if the school sygii^gi is to be fair. The parents respon- 
(Jfed 'more often with a simple yes or no than supervisors and principals who tend- 
ed to .elaborate on thei^j^ responses . The most frequent qualification to affimia- 
tjve responses among^all three groups was that while uniform minimum standards 
cpuW be set, the individual differences among teachers, students, and schools 
wdhld make it » impbssible" and undesirable for programs and outcones to be the 
saire/ Parefiti also mentioned that u^iiformity within courses would facilitate 
adjustments when children move or transfer from one district, to another. 



^ The role of parents was specially of concern In the next item. Here, and 
jelsewhei^e irf the questionnaire, an attempt was made to solicit attijtudes about 
other peoples' perceptions, but the tespondents were rather reluctant to provide 
these, as evidenced by the number of- "Don't know*' answers. In general, the 
groups responded similarly with about one-third stating that parents have a * 
large voice in'sGmiool goals. Within each response group there was apparent lack 
of consensus on the issue of the manner in which schcyDl officials respond and 
whether or not "more liniformity is desired by parents. 
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■ . / \ 

In your own c|mmum'ty, generally speaking ... how large a voice do 
parents, have in school goals?^ ^ 



K-6 Science * 10-12 

> Supervisors Principals . Parents 

n ^» n % [ I % — 

c^''?? . 47 35 19 38 31 31.(24^)" 

tre \\ 'I sell?) 

• 7 2 6 13 12 (10) 

do school officials respond as these three did here? 



Yes 
No 



K-6 Science 


10- 


-12 - 




Supervisors 


Principals 




n % 


n 


% 


n 


64 56 


• 31 


43 


41 


25 27. 


12 


38 


26 


30 18 


9 


19 


• 61 



Parents 



n . " 12 38 26 20 (20V 

Don't know 30 m q lo 47 [435 



^ 'do most parlnts wantjEai=J"uniformity" across schools? 



33 (32) 
?0) 
i8) 



i 



K-6 Science 
Supervisors 


^^-12 ■ 
Principals 




n % 


n , % 


n 


65 - 42'. 


26 35 


53 


15 23 


9 32 - 


18 


39 36 


16 33 


^^4 



Parents t 



^ Yes 

!!° , , ■ Lt Z6 9 32 - 18 24 (13) 

Don t know - 39 36 ■ 16 33 -^4 48 (47) 

..u<»^l!^ three- items' following were designed to determine the number who agreed 
.with the different positions' indicated by various correspondents in the scenatio 



Do you Vgree with the Concerns Mavis Cooper raised with regard to 
uniformity?" , ■ 



K^6 Science 


10-12 




Supervisors 


Principals 




, n % 


n % 


_ n 


104 83 






46 97 , 


■90 


22 15 


4 2 


34 


4 2 


2 1 


13 



Parents 



... 

' ' , • 83 46 gf, 90 76 (66) 

No 22 15 4 2 34 16 25 

Other 4 2 ? i * 9 ( 9) 



Foster seems also to be suggesting that the science curriculum is 
competing with the objectives-based curriculgm— rather than be^ng 
supposed by it. Do you feel that funding f oj.. the one, if spent 
•5 properly, would support, the other? Or dc^you fefel that districts 

PRir" J"^^ ^^^^ to, make hard, choices between traditional and objectives- 

-based studies? 
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Tra^ditional versus ob- 
j'ectives-based curriculum, 
cont^inued 



K-6 Science 
\ Supervisors 



16-'12 
Principal s 



% 



Parents 



0/ 



The rpethods and goals of trajii- 
tipnal and objectives-based 

' curricula are relatively in- 
dependent; thereforer 1:h€y 
compete for funds. 11 15 

The methods and goals of tradip^ 
tional and objectives-based 
curricula are highly related; 
therefore, they do not r^aally 
comp^e f(fr funds. ' - ' ^ " 108 84 

Oth^r (p^lease indicate) ' -Z 0 



6 21 53 44 (43) 



39 67 ' 65 53 (53) 
2 IP 5 * 3 { 4), 



Do you agree witti^Willa P^trun'^'^hat schools should giv^more emphasis 
to studies that lead t^ employm^t opportunities? 



'SK-6 Science 
Supervisors 
n T 



Yes 
No 

I don't know 



'•29' 



57 
21 
"22 



10-12 
Pri ncipa l s 
" n 



0/ 

10 



41 
7 
4 



78 
17 
4 



Parents 



107 

»?1 

6 



73 (80) 
24 (16) 
4 ( 5) 



An overwhelming majority agreed vlth" the principle that uniformity can be 
an obstacle In providing educatlbtial uTograms tailored to each stud€!nt , "and high 
proportlonfl did not, think , that tradlflonaL and objectives-based curricula are in 
conflict-tahd fhus compete for '«fund^. . In botji cases, the proportion of jparents 
'^ a"gfeelng" was" 'slightly 'less, than ^-6 sc^'nc^e'^'upeTvTsor 

pals. . Again," as In, the scenario -op' budget^outs, we pee a substantial concern * 
for employment related" coursework, although this concern Is' rio^ quite so evident 
among the science supervisors. • 1" ' ' 

. In one city recently, sc-ience te<tdhers in elementary ,^ junior high and 
senior high^schools expressed a^strong desire to-clarify what should 
, be^taught in ea£|i grade. Wha); do^you think are major reasons teachers 
seek such clarification? tCheck one' or more) ^ . 



6^ 



To\locate the blajne when defi-* . 

(!i«nc1es are found 
To make cl^ar to students what 
is expected of student's ^ 



I't Scvience 
Supervisors 


40-12 
Principals 


Parents 


t n' % 


n 


% ' 


n 


0/ 

/o 


e 67 44* • 


28 ' 




^63 


4/(44) 


'^45 8 


12' 


3^1* 


32 


19 (2*3) 


79 "64 


33 


59 


72 


49 (51) 



66 
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Major reasons for course 
clarification, continued 

To persuade Board and Communi^ty 
to support some areas better 
To select the best materials 

from the huge supply 
The reasons are different 'from ' 
. community to community 
Xhere really are no reasons; 
maybe it's a "panic" response 
Other (please specify) 



K-6 Science 
Supervisors 
n 



% 



10^12 
Principal's 



Parents 



6r 

/e 



% 



9 - 


6 


6 


6 


29 


17 


(20) 






35 


•17 


28 


47 


38 


(33) 




33 

» 


43 


19 


24 " 


36 


21 


(25) 




5 
28 


4 

23 ^' 


1 
9 


1 
9 


lo' 

7 


5 
3 


( 7) 
( 5) 





When there is an. expressed desire on the part of teacfiers to^larify goals, 
what are the possible motivations? Substantial proportions, especially .of 10 
through 12 'principals, said this desire is due to a need to-tnake the job of 
\ teaching more' manageable. Other reasons that were checked by a proportion 
Significantly greater than zero include locating the blame (principals and par- 
ents only), making expectations c lear to^ students (approximately half of all re- 
spondents), and assisting in text selection (approxima^ly one-third of the re- 
spondents). Significant proportions, although smaller for principals and par- 
ents than for science supervisors,' stated that the reasons for goal clarification 
differ from on| comn^nity 'to another. The "other" responses given by supervi- 
sors were primarily related to assuring continui^iy or articulation through all 
grades. This was a concern both in planning the curriculum to avoid duplication 
and in«the classroom so teachers will know what their students have been taught 
previously, 

..^e Eighth Annual Gallup Ppll* (1976) reported that 65 percent of people be- 
lievehigh school students should b^ required to pass a standard nationwide ex- 
amination for graduation. This is a substantial increase over 50 peAient who re^ 
: sp-0nded3lm.ilarly la 1958. An^lnd±catlon.,£if the^^mtional Inter^sfc generated? by- thl^s 
issue, as noted by Nolan,** is the proposal for a national test in reading, writ- 
ing and mathematics by the Chairman of the' State Subcommittee on Education. 



Should school districts set some minimum competency in scien 
all students to attain in order to graduate from high s^ciiool? 



Yes 
Me 

I don't know 



K-6 Sf^ence- 
Supervisors 



10-12 



Paren 




n 

85 
32 
15 



69 
21 
10 



h. ' % 


n 




41 70 


90 


77 (71) 


10 27 


24 


18 (19) 


3 3 


13 


5 (10) 



*George IL' Gallup, "The Eight-h Annual Gallup "Poll of the Public's Attitudes 
Toward the Public Schools," Phi Delta Kappan" (Octobex, 1976): 187-200. 

**David Nolan, "Washington Notes: National Standards," NCME Measure^ nt 
News . 20-111:7 (Fall, 1977), ^ . ^ " ^ 
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The high proportions agreeing with this statement may be parrtially due> to 
the fact that control might be vested in local school districts as opposed to a 
nationwide examination. Even so, the support for minimal competency in science , 
is impressive and might be taken as a general commitment to the importance of 
sc.ience in our society. On the other hand, it must be cautioned that the pre- 
ceeding question does not defin|^the term ^'minimum oompetency" nor does it in- * > 
dicate any costs or benefits of implementing such a jirograir. It may be simply 
that the responses are much more indicative of a desire to se^t tougher standards 
for high scbdbl graduates. Science is already required and the above , re- 
spondents rfay reaffirming their commitment to retain that requirement. 

It should be noted that an identical question appeared an one of the three 
fourth pages and was responded^ to by representatives from all groups. Agreeing were 
70 percent of the supervisors, combined across all grades and disciplines, and 
67 percent of the parents, proportions similar to those/^receeding. However, a 
combined group of superintendents and principals of all grade levels responded * 
"yes** in only 37 percent of the cases indicating less^>,agreement by the superiht; 
tendents and principals of grades other than ^0 through 12. * ^ 



Please rank the importance of responsibilities of a science curricu- 
Jufn- supervisor-^as you would like it^to be. Rank "1"^ as the most im- 
portant^on down. to "5" as the least important. 



Ranked first or-^second 
K"6 Science 

Supervisors' Rrincipal s -Parents 

. n % *n % '^n 

Assist teacher withj}roblems they ' - ^ ' 

are havijis^R^^rteaching ^ 117 89* «^ 42 87 60" "41 (47) 

Supervise the collection of stu- ' \ 
dent performance data 3 4 3 8 - 15 7 (12) 
WeigHted median rank 4.2^ 4.7 , " 4.0 
Assure that a high level of sub- 
ject matter is maintained 36 34 , 28 61 93 69 (74) 
Vi^ighted median rank ' 2.9^. 2.2 1.4 
Provide -information about dif- ' * • *^ 
ferent teaching methods and 

materials 99 73 29 45 65 63 (53) 
Weighted median rank 2.1 2.8 ^ 2.2 
Assist administfators in get- 
ting funding for programs 6 1 ^2, U ' 22 ^2 (18) 
Weighted median rank 4.6 3.8 • 4.5. 



Thc^e is at least some small disagreement over what supervisor re'sponslbil- 
ities should "be as evidenced by the above rankings. Secondafry principals and 
elementary science supervisors assigned assisting teachers with problems they 
are having with teaching the highest rating while parents chose assuring main-, 
tenanoe of a high level of subject matter. This choice was ranked second, by 
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supervisors and third by principals. All three groups indicated that providing 
information about- different teaching, methods and materials is important, although 
not the most important responsibility. ' ' . ; 

In your di/trict, who is the person , (or^ho are the persons) most 
. knowledgeable about whether the curriculum needs improvement of 
one kind 'or another? ' 



J* 

Kindergarten through 6 science supervisors thought those .most knowledgeable 
about , the curriculum were the classroom teachers, followed ^ly^^* curriculum personnel, 
principals and superintendents. High school principals felt^^they knew most about 
needs for curriculum improvement , followed cicely by teachers and curriculum 
personnel. Parent s fe,hought teachers were mos t . knowledgeable , followed by. prin- 
cipals and superintendents. Curriculum personnel were mentioned far less by 
parents, perhaps indifdating that many are not aware of the role of curriculum 
coordinators or supe^rvisors in the schools or districts'. Many parents responded, 
"I don't know." Pafrents high school counselors, students and the school (board 
were given occasional mention. Parents wejre the only group to mention employers in 
the business and industrial community as knowledgeable about the school curriculum 
b-ecause they are hiring former students. 



Scenario U: Back to the Basics . Hand in hand with the question of examina- 
tions for minimal competencies is the emphasis on basic skills. The "basics" are 
often regarded as reading, writing, and arithmetic— the case studies indicate that 
the current definition' primarily refers to sinTple reading and arithmetic skills. 
Chapter 13 eJ.aborates the issue of back to the basics and how these skills are 
being viewed. 

* 

^ In the 1977 Gallup Poll,* 41 percent of all parents had heard of tUe back to 
basics movement in education. Interestingly, many parents in that poX'l^ also saw 
the movement as a back-to-'the old fashioned ideas — of discipline in the school 
room and of teaching methods. Of those who were aware of the phrase, an over- 
whej^mihg" majority of 83 percent reported that they approved of ^the movemerlt 

A scenario was designed using a setting of two teachers at a curriculum 
workshop to explore the back to the basics issue In the context of Writing ob- 
jectives. -This scenario was presented to the social studies suj^ervisors 'of 
grades 7 through 12, elementary s chooT principals (K-6) , and to mathematics ^ . 
, teachers of grades 10 through 12. Response rates for these three groups were 
153 of 201 (76%), 59 o.f 94 (63%), and 94 of 150 (63%) respectively. ^ 



********* 



*George H-. Gaillup, "The Ninth Annual Gallup Poll of the Public^s Attitudes 
Toward the'' Public Schools," Phi Delta^Kappa n 59 (September 1977): 33-47. 
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Please consider this dialogue between two teachers, Maria and Jim,, at a 
curriculum workshop: 

<> ' 

Maria: It's a lot of v.fork^ but I'm glad we are specifying just what our cur- 
riculum is. The more specific we are the better. It. should^ help us con- 
'centra'te On teaching the basic skills. 

Jim: But are we really describing the old curriculum or creating a i^ew one? 
With the new'inastery requirements will we have time to do enrichment ' ' 
projects and sc^^nce explorations? 

Maria: We've sjient-too much class time on field trips^ and science fairs. ^ We 
must set our priorities and spend the time where it should be spent: on 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Knowing what we need to teach will help 
us use tests to make sure we did it. - We will eliminate the irrelevant 
topics and unrealistic goals. . " . ^ 

Jim: I'm not that optimistic. Three summers ago I revised a course using be- 
havioral^ objectives. But in the fall I felt tied down to them. They 
seemed too narrow, too simplistic. So I stopped bothering with them. 
« 

Maria: Well, w6 are^ot writing behavior objecttves. We are dividing the cur- 
riculum into mini-units and constructing mini-tests,. Next year we will be 
^aile^to show exactly what we have covered and what each student, has learned, 
^ There is nothing narrow about this; if we want students to know complex re- 
^^'^ lationshfps, we just say-so. , 

Jim: I wish you Tuck. Dan Thorpe told me; that in the compe;t&Dcy-based math at 
his schcJol, the tests do not acpuratetj -n^present whaTthie student^^now. 
No matter what competencies they would specify, they always ended upVeach- 
ing and' testing for^the simpler thirt^, leaving out lots of complex tMngs. 
It bothers me. . ' ^ ^ ' \ 

Maria: I'm »ot worrited if the tests do not reflect the complexity of knowledge..^ 
Our job is to make ^syre .that every boy and girl ha^s the minimum competen- 
cies ttf continue to the next grade or- graduate. They need to know the ba- 
sics in order to get along, in today's world. 

/ Are your feelings wore like those of Maria or Jim? 

^ 7-f2 'Social-'Studies ' K-6 - 10-f2.Math. 

■ ' Sifp-ervisors. Princi pal s- Tea.cters 

■ . n • % ^ . n % > ti % ■ 

Maria ^ 40 37 19 30 26 48- 

Jim • 18 4 7" 10 13 10 

Nei^J^lier , • 10 14 6 9 " 10 8 

A Vittle of both ' ' 7« 45 '25 46 44 34 

.ether ' -51 16 11 
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I/S-the iS^'ue "Back to the Basics" important in your community? 
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'"Back to the Basigs," 
continued 



Yes, an imponlll^ issue ' 
"No, but it sKould be 
It was, but is no longer 
No, not an important issue 
Other 



7-12 Social ; 




K- 


■6 ■ 


10-12 Math 


Supervi SO) 




Princioals 


Teachers 


n 


. %. 




n 


%■ 


n % 


'117 


'. 63 




43 


11 


66 63 • 


15 


15 




2 


3 


17 2a 


2 


1 




•0 


0 


• 1 0 


13 


21 




10 


2^ 


8 9 


0 


0 




2* 


2 


0. - 0 


in each 


group 


reported 


tlTS^'Back 


to the.;'Ba- 



Sice IS an important issue in their comrounittes. Additionally,^ 28 percent of 
the mathematics teachers stated that although the issue is not important, it 
should be. 



Almost half of the social science supervisors and elementary prinicpals^ 
stated that they have ambivalent feelings - a bit like both Maria and Jim in'^'the 
scenario situation. A slightly smaller proportion of secondary mathematics teach 
ers indicated ambivalence with 48 percent feeling like Maria. In order to probe 
further the personal attitudes of the ' respondents, the following free response 
item was included. * * 



What is your own feeling about increasing emphasis on teaching basic 
skills and knowledge? 



' ' J a ^ 

The jnajority^ of -all three respondent ^oups agreed with the importance of 
tea'ching basics, many stating their emphasis, should be increased, ^Several peo- 
ple in each, group also cotmnented^ that they, had never stopped emphasizing the ba- 
sics. In all three groups the need for balance "between basics- and such things 
as creativity, progress, critical thinking, reasoning, individualism and flex- 
ibility was stressed frequently. In addition, they meij^tioned that minimal stan- 
dards should b\ established foj basic skills Ind' knowledge^ and that these must be 
met by all stud'eYU:s .before progressing either to the next grade level ^or to more 
•complex learning. V Judging from their co^ents, the 10 through 12 mathematics 
teachers as a group 'were more likely ^to interpret "ijasics*' as skills 4fecific- 
ally related to their content area, and, given afcquisition of the basic tools, 
students cauld progress through a sequential learning progress into more com- 
plex areas-, A few respondents in each group supported increasing emphasis in 
basic slcills and knowledge,' particularly at the elementary level. . 

I ^ari^ is pleased to be dividing the course content into small units 
, ^ and to be specifyirvg competencies in each. Which of the following 
^ - results do/vou think will be accomplished more effectively by this 
^approach?/ (theck as many as, you wish) ' * ^ i 
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n 


% 


n 


% 


■ 

67 . 


49 


.86 




80 


45 


* 14 


15 


3*1 


J / 


41 . 


23 


53 


32 


40 




~ 8 


10 . 


6 


5 


41 
12 


26 
> 1 


31 

. 1 


26 

9' 


23 
7 



Effect of molfeculari- 7-12 Social Studies - 10-12 Math 

zation, continued^ Supe rvi<:nr^ Pr*inr*Tn;^ic ^c,7,r\^c.^c 

• \ / ' ^ ' . n 

Setting. of priorities apd al- 
locating time for instruction 114 

Removing unimportant masters 
from the curriculum 60 

"Raising or oaintaining high > 

standards of achievement , 48 

Giving teachers more flex- 
ibility and freedom > 26 

Making courses more relevant 
to the pupil's experience ^ 

Other (please .specify) ^ 15 

There was general agreement that Maria's molecularization activities would 
lead to setting priorities and allocating time for instruction more effectively 
and^ in addition, would raise or maintain high standards of achievement.^ Social 
studies supervisors and secondary mathematics teachers disagreed with elementary 
pr:^.nicpals, .with a significantly large^ proportion of the former indicating that 
molecularization would result in unimportant mait-ers being remoyed from the cur- 
riculum.' Of the three groups, ti^e mathematircste^ers were The, Least optimis- 
tic about these activities leading to courses that are more relevanit to pupils' 
experiences. ^ ^ ^ 

• ' ' S , 

Some people urge a big push to teach reading skills and math faqts 
alone at first . Other people sa^\fe^you 'need to teach lots of tasic in-^ 
formation while te^iching 'the skills. Others say ''teach analysis ajid . 
even interpretation at the same time ." What do you say? 



7-12 Social Studies K-6 10-12 Math 

Supervisors P rincipal s iTeachers 

n % n % . . n. % 

I say "Teach the basic reading . ^ - - - ^ 

and math at first, the other ^ * ' / 

things later." . 40 26 21 36 ^ • 39 57 

I say "Teach, the basic skills 
and lots of content first, 

leave analysis for later." 23 14' 12 15 24 ^ 17 

I say "Teach all those ^things 

together, all the time, in * - , ^ 

every, grade." . 70 ^ 38 22' 45 ^ 23 20 

(^er (please specify) 13 22 3'^^ 5 7 6 



Secondary social sttidies supervisors disagreed with mathematics teacherb 
the proper^ equencing of teaching skills, the former indicating that analysis 
and interpretation may be taught along with basic ^^ekills (38%) while the major- 
ity of the teachers said that l)asic reading and math should be taught first.' 



in 



Elementary plfincipals wei^e a^bout equally ' divided on this question, but all 

groups disagreed with teaching b^sic ^skil^ls and lot^stof content, first with 

analysis later, ' . ■ - 

^ Q ' \ ' ' 

^l\e following item was included to explore the relationship , between' scien- 
tific -knowledge and the; "basics."' All respondents disagreed that scientific 
knowledge is needed by only a few people, but a ip^jority said that, although sci- 
ence is basic, the 3 il*s must be taught -first. Although proportions .are small, a 
number of supervisors and principai-s^^^fi^ed that stressing the 3.R^s i^dicat^s a 
lack of understamling of J^esent 'Educational needs! ' ' - 

Some'people think that scientific knowledge is "basic." Why are readr 
ingr writing, and arithmetic usually mentioned as-^t'h^ basics"* in el-\ 
ementary -education^ and not science? ' ' ^ 



-12 Social Studies 
Supervisors ; 



Printi pals 



10-12 Math 
Teachers ^ 



n 



Only a few people rea.lly n6ed 














scientific ^knowledge 


0 ^ 


0 ' 




A ' 


•0 
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Science is basic but you have- 














to teach the 3 R's first 


80 


51; • 


^1 


60 V 


63 


71 


Science can better be learned' 














outside the elementary school. 


4 






0 


2. 


1 


People who stress' the 3 R's do 
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. ^ 








not understan^d today '-s -needs^ 












for education 


40 


16 ' 




■ 18- 


8 


4 


Other, (please specify) 

A f ... 


23 


26 . 

'* t . •' 


■ 1-3 

t 




IB'. 


24 


What areas need the most -attention at 


present 


is the,^ 


essence of 







the nexr f ive items. The majority, of eletnentary principals and secondary mathe- 
.matics teachers agreed that teaching of ''prerequisite skills''' and. specif ication 
of course al?jectives are receiving about the right amount of attention- while so- 
^cial studies supervisors indicated'that more attention should be (iirected to the 
first ^nd were e^i^ally divided on the second.* All tended to agfe'e (approximately 
60%) that the right amount of attentfon is being directed to abstract ideas and 
concepts. Fewer supervisors (A6%), but more principaj-s and Mthematics teachers 
("",.75%), respbnded similarly aboutlismphasis on facts, rules anjd techniques. On 
the last item »set ting minimum, proficiency levels, a majority of bath -the super- 
visors ^nd teachers stated that giore attention is needed. The only response 
significantly greatet than zero indicating less attention is rfeeded was that. of * 
social s'tudies 'superv.isors to the need "for emphasis^ on f^cts, rules and tech^ 
niques', ' ^ ^ ' - 




, * A general conclusl.on might be that principals are. saying that things a^e 
okay at elementary schools, and, although, it would be nice to emphasize every- 
thing more, that is not possi^e, Math'ematics teachers say. that the high school 
curriculum is fine ^except for more «nphasis op setting standards aiffi maybe a 
little more on teaching' prerequisitess ^ In contrast, the social studies supervi^ 
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sors are more distressed and want more on prerequisite skills and proficiency 
levels but less^on facts, rules aiid techniques. Their responses are Somewhat 
perplexing; perhaps they have received criticism for "teaching the facts" in 
social studies; perhaps they think the facts are sufficiently. covered and more 
attention should be given to other aspects of the curriculum. 

Please indicate the attention needed at present in the curriculufr. in 
your school : 



7-12 Social Studies 



K-6 



10-12 Math 
Teachers 



Teaching of "prerequisite skills" 
^ Needs more attention 
Amt of attn^about right 
Needs less attention 
Specification of course objective 
Needs more attention 
Amt of .attn about right 
Needs less attention 
Emphasis on abstract concepts, 
ideas: 
Needs more attention 
Amt of attn about right 
Needs less attention 
Emphasis on facts, rules, tech- 
niques: , 
Needs more attention 
Amt of attn about right 
Needs less attention 



n 


% 


86 


63 


56 


35 


3 


3 


76 


52 


65 


45 


7 


4 



46 
81 
16 



V 35 
^9 



31 
82 
28 



Setting minimym proficiency levels: 
Needs more attention 89 
Amt of attn about right 53 

Needs less attention • 7 



30 
46 
24- 

64 
34 
'2 



. n 


% 


n 


% 


18 


31 


63 


■41 


37 


69 


.31 


59 


G 


0 


0 


0 










21 


28 • 


20 


16 


33 


68 


66 


79 


_ 2 


4 


6 


, 5 


17 


32 


19 


29 


34 


61 


61 


62 


5. _ 


6 


11 


9 


12 


23 


36 


23 


40 


73 


53- 


75 


3 


4 


4' 


2 


24 


41" 


' 63 


70 


29 






25 


3 






5 



In some communities students are graduating frpm high school even 
though they ^re not capable of reading and doing arithmet'ic. Why 
is this happening?' Do you think..-. 



ERiC 



7-l°2 Social Studies 
Supervisors 



K-6 . ' .10-12 Math 
Principal s Teachers 



\ ■ 


n 




n 


0/ 

lO 


n 


% 


the teachers are too lax? 












20 


Yes 


45 


49' 


17 


30- 


33 


No 


67 


,40 


28 


57 


46 


74 


Don'ttknow 


16 


12 


9 


13 


10 


6. 


* 


7- ■ 






» 
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Why students are 
incapable, continued 



7-12 Social Studies 
, Supervisors 



...the teachers are incompetent? 
Yes 
No 

Don^t know 
...Government regulations, laws, 
and court rulings are making 
schools promote unqualified 
students? 

Yes 

No 

Don' t know 
...the books thfey use are in- 
appropriate? 

Yes 

No 

Don't know 
...the schools just push "poor 
learners" through to get rid 
of them? 

I'' 

No 

Don' t knq^; • 



% 



9 7 
96 70 
16 22 



78 
35 
21 



25 
74 
22 



78 
32 
17 



52 
41 
7 



18 
58 
25 



63 
30 

8 



K-6 

Principals 



% 



8 17 
36 ' 67 

9 16 




26 53 
26 36 
7 12' 



10-12 Math 
Teacher^ 



9 

68 

11 ■ 



56 
17 
19 



10, 

61 

18 



7 
85 

8 



77 
13 
10 



9 
77 
15 



74 73 
11 tA 
5 3 



.r,, P-^^^ding .questions were to assess the reasons for some students 

graduating from high- school with low level' basic skills in reading and arith- 
metic. All agreed that textbooks are adequate and that teachers are cole en't 
however, more supervisors than principals and mathematics teachers said tha 
.teachers are lax. ^External interference as denoted'by government 'regulations 
•te ch-e^rs th "fhe^^ -sponsible by 77 percent of the mathematics 

nZr Z T '^""^y '^i^i'^^'^ °" this issue although 

over 50 percent agreed that this £s true. A majority of each group indicated 

^^hooir-'°"T P'^^''^" learners- being pushedtthrough bj 

schools in order to get rid of them. Ii, genera-l, the "inanimate" agents - ' 
government and schools - received the Wame . This was not true-for' ex books 
although the personal experiences of many of the case sludy authors and site 
v.s. ors indicated that some teachers did stres^s the ■ inadequacy of texts aSd 
compla-t^ed that "their" kids could not handle them. . 7 



For a number of reasons "students in'many classrooms are becoming (as 
a group) more and more heterogeneous in learning ability and motiva- 
tion. Is this a major problem for teachers? 



er|c( 



No 

I don't know 



7-12 Social Studies 
Su0"ervisors 



■7: 



81 '45 
49 . 20 
20 35 



■ K-6 
^Principal s 



% 

24 55- 
27 37 
^ ■\ -8 



10-12 Math 
Teachers ^ 



n ; % 

47 . 50, 

28 • 23 

17 27 
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, Grouping was of ten viewed as facilitating the teaching process. Slightly 
more respondents in each group agreed that heterogeneity in learning ability 
and motivation ^is a major problem for ^teachers. When asked to comment on what 
should be done about this problem, only mathen^tics teacher s .were at all em- 
phatic in their support of more homogeneous groupings. Other comments by the 
three groups included such suggestions as increased inservice, and staff devel- 
opment to help teachers deal with the greater heterogeneity within classes, 
greater emphasis on individualizing instruction, and more support personnel 
^ and/or Inore teachers. In additipn, increased attention to development of in- 
structional materials and procedures with varying levels ot difficulty to help 
deal with individual differences and smaller classes were often mentioned. The 
teachers also suggested enforcing achievement of minimum competencies before 
promotion to the next level. 

Scenario V: Diagnostic Teaching . A major controversy over declining test 
'scores is currently in th^ news. 

thz J96(?'i, riu ccmz ur.dv. a bcil/iacc cAMt^cJj>ri and a ^ 
movmimt - '^back-tc-b(Uiu" - kcu> beeu gai^itng momzntunu People 
compZcLLK that t/ie na-: ratk \:n.od\xCLzd a atnoAaticn cor\puJ:a.tLOn- 
al cA^ipplu L':kc oAe ^zkLcumLj liindoAQd in thoJJi atJ:zmpts to iu>z ^ 
rraXhojnaXlu in school' and h\ tkoJji daiZij Zlvt6.* 

Opponents of the new math programs cite the decline in scores on Scholastic , 
Aptitude Tests (SAT), the Iowa Test of Basic Skills and the Comprehensive Tests 
of Basic Skills. Proponents argue that th^ declines were not confined to mathe- 
matics and are therefore more indicative of generalized lovef academic perfor- 
mai)ce. Furthermore, they point to the firs,t results 'of the testing by the Ra- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress in which 9 and 13 year-old students 
performed well in whole numbe^r computations but poorly in conceptual areas such 
as^ geometry and measurement. Additionally, th^ 13 yeer-blds computed nearly as 
well as did the adult -control group and the group of 17 yea^*^ld students com- 
puted better. All age groups tried to work problems with a one step approach 
or by using recall* Thus defenders of the new m^th program.s conclude that- 
computational ability is independent of ^/hether ^^eopXe were taught by^the new 
math or traditional methods and that nei ther^'method results in learning of im- 
portant concepts.** ^ • * ^ 

\ ' " . 

One of the issues found by the case study field workers was the problems 
that teachers have in teaching mathematical concepts, regardless of whether the 
new math or traditional programs are used, flosely Velafed to the problems, of 
teaching concepts is the availability of someone with v^hom teachers may consult 
when they run into dif f ic'ulties. , ^' 



*Gina Bari Kolata, "Aftermath of the New Math: Its Originators Defend It, 
Science, A March 197 7, pp. 854-857. 

** Math Fundam e ntals: Selected Results From the First Nat lonal Assessment of 
. 'M athematics, January 197:^5 , Mathematics Report OA-MA-OI. 

\ * 
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The scenario developed to. evaluate these problems was based upon an actual 
Incident related by a mathematics teacher.^ This is one of the more specialized 
scenarios and as such was given to elementary mathematics supervisors and mathe- 
matics teachers of grades 7 through 9. Response rates were 116 of 198 ($7%) 
and^ 81 of 150 (54%) for these two groups. 



Please consider this dialogue as a teacher visits^^Mil^th consultant: 

Teacher: I gave 2 + .3 = ? to Tom. He rewrote it" on his paper like this: 2 
an(^ wrote dovn the answer,^-. 5 and said, "point five," +.3 

Tom works hard. I believe he likes the individualized math program that we 
have here in thd sixth grade. He has had those problems lots of times. He 
may not get them ri.ght the ^irst time, but he corrects them and is done be- 
fore the other kids,! 



I Grew three. rectangles, and askeci him to jhow me what 2 + .3 would be, "us- 
ing rectangles." He divid||i one into ten parts, shaded 3 of the parts, then 
shaded the other two recljples and said, "The total is 'two and three tenths 

^^Xpointed back to the' and said, "This answer i's different. Which is 
^ correct?" He said, "Both are correct." I .said-, "But we started out both 

times with the same question.' How could both answer?' be correct?" He 

said, "It depends on the l^ey." 

And I guess Tom taught me" something when he said, "I'H-sJiow you. If I 
have the pr*oblem 2 + .3 = ? and I put down 2 3/10 for my answer, I get it 
markecU^TO^g. If I have this one (pc^inting to .-yie rectangles) and I put 
down .5 I get it'jwrong. So'to get it right, I have -to figure out what the 
key wants." i 

Mathematics Consultant: This is not unc^mon in these individualized programs, 
but .1 never heard it "expressed withfsuch conviction, 

I doubt if you can change his view of 'the "arbitrariness of "scoring-keys"> 
overnight.^ Lots of kids think math is just a bunch of dis,connected rules. 
Emphasizing "place value," that you can't puL2 and .3 i,n 'the same column, 
seems unrelated to the ideaof 3 parts out of 10, 3/10. 

What I would look for is the ^'analog" he has, the incorrect rule that- does 
♦ allow him^to put 2 and .3 in the-same colCifnn. Whatsis his logic? .If you 
find that, you may be- able to persuade him that the answer "J" will al- 
ways be-'wrong to this questfbfu. ' 

Teacher:. Are there some materials I cou1c|' use to help with this prQblem? 

Mathematics Consultant: I knfjw of some you'tould try, but you will have to . 
have time to. study them" carefully yourself. Students see the different 
formats and conclude that "each is'a different- kind of arithmetic."- 



********** 



V 
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Have you found bright student/ in mathematics classes who are some- 
how unable t^ disariminate t>6tween significant and insignificant 
details, brfglitVtudentSx^tfho fail to qet the "big picture?" 



It is rather common 
There are a few rare cases 
•I do not know of any such cases 



K-6 Math 
Supervisors 



n 



61 50 
48 50 
3 . 1 



7-9 Math 
Teachers 



32 34 
42 55 
7 11 



Do you find that this type of problem occurs more often with a spe- 
cific type of instructional method:^ ^ ^ 



^-6 Math 



7-9 Hath 
Teachers 



More often with individualized 
^instruction 



'43 



More oftea with group recitations 14 

Nn Hiffprpnrp * 




% 


n 


cv 

/O 


29 


23 


29 


23 


4 


• 6 


40 - 


34 


50 


9 


10 


le 



No difference 
Other 



Elementary mathematics supervisors were evenly divided on the prevalence 
of^the problem illustrated in €his 'scenario while a larger proportion of mathe- 
matics teachers stated that the problem is less commonA Almost 30 percent of 
each*' group indicated* that the inability to discriminateVbetween significant and^- 
insignificant .detail is liV.ely to occur with individuaiiWd instruction, per- « 

because of the independent nature of this method. La^gf^r proportions, 40 
percent of supervisors and 50.^ercent of teachers, stated tl^t these problems 
are independent of instructional method. \ f 

If you were Tom's teacher, how^ would you d^al^wit'h this 
his? 




i 



«The mather}atics teachers' most confinon approaclf to Tom's problem iias lc- 
teaching or explaining place values, jjpllowed by demonstration of the\relationT 
ship, between decimals, fractions and whole numbers. They also mentioned em^ 
phasizing the consistency of mathematical laws regfardless of the "key.*^\ The 
response most frequently given by mathematics supervisci^s was to build on^ 
knowledge of fractions by showing their connection with decimals ./ The sec/nd 
most frequently cited approach was to give practice with real life ex^mpl^s 
(such as money) to promote und^standing of the concept. Other siiggesticms in^- 
cluded individual work with Tom, re-teaching place values, trying tg^un^rstand 
his ''logic" and modifying teac^iing, methods and matei;ials on that baWfe/anfi pro^ 
vldlng more problems to work. Further details on the responses to tl]/5^quest ion 
are presented ip Chapter 16, 



ERIC 
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Two questions were asked to assess the kinds of support needed by teachers 
and kinds of activities that would be helpful if available. Supervisors selec- 
ted a network of fellow teachers as ?fce mo^t pressing need while" teachers were 
about evenly^^ivided between this option and teacher centers, to which teachers 
can take their problems. A toll-free telephone "hot line" was the onl'y option 
dismissed by thesd' respondents.. \ 



What sorts of support do teachers In your schools need? (Check any 
number) •<» * 



Specialists wlio come to each classroom 

perhaps once a month 
Teacher centers where teachers can 

take their problems 
Toll-fr*e telephone numbers teachers 

can call for help 
A network of fellow teachers willing 

to help with diagnosis 









^ K-6 Math 
Supervisors 


7-9 Math 
Teafhers 


n 


% 


n. % 
•/ 


49- 


35 

* 


26 24 


59 


32 


39 • 54 


11 


11 


• %^ ^ 


67 


63 ■ 


50 49 
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teachers havinq problems teaching basic mathematics? (Check any 
number) 



Uni/ersity j^rses in math 
ifrVfversityMbrses in math educatipR 
Staff deve^Bent featuring presenta- 
tions byHP^ting experts 
Staff development seminars with other 
' teachers talking to a consultant 
Staff development workshops ^'nvolving 
only the teachers 



^ K-6\Math 
S upervisors 



17 
41 

90 
62 



7-9 MattV 
Teachers 



% 


n 


0/ 

/o 


22 


• 12 


14- 


40 


31 


41 


24 


36 


53 


60 


* 40 


52 


53 


45 


48 



Approximately half of the mathematics teachers 'said that staff j development 
seminars "would be useful, whethe^r involving visiting expefts, consultants or 
simply other teachers. Similar proportions df supervisors selected the last two 
options'. Forty percent of each group believed university courses in math educar 
tion would be helpful but only 22 percent of supervisors and 14 percent of teach- 
ers thought the same aboiit ^i^versity -^courses in mathematics. Thus it appears 
that the geed is for^ assi^ance im methods of teaching mathematical- Concepts and 
th^t both groups are comfortable wjth the cont^ expertise of mathematics teach- 
ers. ^ f - ^ 
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As you look at mathematics courses in your school and q1 sew|iere, you 
probably see things that" concent you. Pleas^ check those things be- 
low' that you consider to be major problems. (Check any number) • 



K-6 Math 



5 



Students .have been promoted without 

knowing basic mathematics 
Too little emphasis given to the "big 

ideas" of mathematics 
^ Too little attention to the "logic" 
— students use to get wrong answer-^ 
Jhe curriculum uncjer-emphasizes^ the 

basic skills > 
The public and administrators are 

pushing for" the wrong things 
Too little attention is given. the in- 
dividual student^' as a person. 
Too litt.le help is available to the 

teacher with teaching problems 
Class periods are too^ short, classes 

too large 

Textbooks and workbooks 'for basic math 
inadequate for older^i^udents 



7-9 Math 
Teachers 



n 


. % , • ' 


* n 


% 


c/ 




by 




An 


29 


1 A 


1 A 


63 
^•39 


58* 
31 


32 
,49 


e 

34 \ 
60 


19 


8 • 


15 


17 


48 




32 


'4! 


62 


25 


25 


'19 ' 


"23 


25 

8 


26 


26 


16 


■ • 31 


27 



A" number of possible problems exist in Imathematics teaching, and both groups 4 
were as.ked to designate those things that they ^elt tO/d)e major prpblems. Over 
90 percent of the teachers said that stiiients are being promoted without knowing 
the basics and a substantial majority (^^) of .supervisors agreedl A jArge num- 
ber of supervisors ^so stated that too little attention is given to the "logic" 
used by students; a similar proportion of^ teachers said thalijche curriculum un- 
der-6nphasizes basic skills. NeitTier group *4.ndioated that the public and admin-" 
istrators are encouraging the wrong things* Only sm^rll percentages aelected 
other possible problems, including inadequate textbooks, although over one-fourth 
of the teachers identified this as a major problem. 

Most seventh grade teacher-s are disappointed with the skills and know- 
ledge children have when they arrive in September, finding them not 
ready for Seventh grade lessons, needing relearhing or even new, learn- 
ings to get ready. ,And so with the sixth grade teacher, and the fif^h, 
and so on down. Is .tilis' not, so? ' ' 



• . K-6 Math 
Sup^visors 



7-9 Math 
Teachers 



n 



n 



This is the way it is 
Thisyi^ not the way Jt is 
I dEp't know 



94 

13 
. 4 



79 
16, 
6 



55 
13 
10 



69 

'9 
22 
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^ost. teachers assume that-it is their responsibility to get children 
ready for the lessons of subsequent years. Is this not true? - 









A 


\ 








" K-6 Math 


7-9 Math 


I 






Supervisors 


Teachers 








n % 


n I 


It is true 


\ 




88 ■ 86 


63 88 


*It is not true 






17' 9 


7 5 


' I don''t kno)i 






6 5 


7 7 



But, examining their own lessonsl^the projects they assign and the 
learning experiences their pupils-'are having, many teachers recog- ■ 
nize thrat they h^ve much broader aims than just getting the young- 
sters ready for next yearns learnings. It distrj&sses fhem to think 
of diminishing the broader aims in»order to spend more time on the 
particular skills and knowledge , the next teacher may require. Is 



this not so? 



That is the way it is 
That is not the way it is 
know 




• K-6 Math 


7-9 Math 


Supervisors 


Teachers 


/n % ^ 


n % 






65 69 \ 


35 43 


25 22 


26 31 


14 9 


17 26 


/ 





:ow do you feel? Should rr^t math teachers reconsider the lessons, 
he projects, ^nd the experiences in their own class toward the pur- 
pose of getting youngsters better prepared for the lessons of the 
next year? 

Math 7-9 Math 

Sfupervisors Teachers 

%^ ^ ti % • . • 

Yes, definitely 42 39 52 

No, the broader alms are important too 50 33 \ 26 31 
Other ^10 5 I 11 17 

Th^ f in/l items on this- scenario deal with the kind of preparation student 
are receiving. Should, the primary emphasis be on preparing students for the 
lesson-s of the next yea? or are there broader aims that .teachers see as their 
responsibility? A majority ofe both groups agreed that teachers are often dis- 
appqinte\in, the skills and Icnowledge of the children who come to their classes 
and an eveir ^iaLGf^ number, over 85 percent, thought that teachers feel it is 
their responsibili'ty -to prepare children for the next year. 
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The groups tended to d'isagree on whether teachers are'distress^d by having 
to choose between this focused pT;eparation and broader aims/ 69 percent of * 
supervisors as oppo^^s^^to A3 percent , of teachers. However, a ma jority'^of both 
elementary mathematics supervisors and mathematics teachlk-s reported that math 
teachers should definitely direct their efforts toward -preparing youngsters for 
the next year with slightly less than one~tJ;i|LTd of each group replying that 'the . 
broader^ aims are also important. \ ^ ^ 

/ 

Scenario W: Teaching and Socialization . .Some teachers and |^dministrators 
are conc??ned about keeping children busy and productive. They may select 
^teaching methods and materJUKs that they feel will promote this type of class- 
room behavior. Some choose to concentrate on drills and worksheets while others 
use instructional p^ckageg, and try to encourage learning by the inquiry method. 
A scenario was developed to evaluate ,how elementary school teachers and princi- 
^ ..pals of schools with grades 7 through 9 feel about these related topics. Re- 
sponse rates were A7 of 86 (55%)' for the principals and 78 qf 150 (52 lY for 
the elementarv teachers. 

r • ^ 

Please consider this dialogue betv/een tv;o teachers: 

Ada James: (cranking the- dupl icating machine) I don't know what I'd do without 
•the math ditto-masters. They^eep everybody biisy for the whole period, 
even John Cohen, who zips through everything in the textbook before I ge*^ 
through explairjing i t . ..^ .^-^^ **• y > ^ . 

Bev Bauer: How do they- work? The'sheets look pretty simpTe^to iie.^ - 

Ada James: Well, besides tl^e basic' d^il 1 si each set includes a Tew protleips ^ ^ 
. that are very difficult, but interesting.'^ ^fldst kids' (Jon't get that far. 
^ V/ith these answer cards^and the automatic grading machine, I don't 
get caught havt>ig to figure out a ^problem at the board. / - ^ 

Bev Bauer: Oh, I don't^'nd that. ^Someoneo'n the cla^s^ out. t^think 

. it's good for them to see me make >cf mistake. They* know you can't be per- 
fect, aTid that, you have to tearn to f i nd the mistake^ ' * 

Ada James: I made plenty of mistakes when I tried thejnquiry LessOns' fhal; Mr. . 
Huang recommended. I didn't mind thAt as much as the energy it .took. It 
just wore me out. Then it l^as "textt)ooks and Workbooks" the r>st of the d^y. 

Bev Bauer: I know what youlnean. For '-the. fir^t time in years ^^e-^djjn't use . * 
abacuses this winter. The preparation was just tpo much.' No V'Jjands on" 
teaching for me this ye^. / 

Ada James: Well, I guess I complain^bout all the^^k involved, but the real 
objection is that Inquiry Teaching and^ projects dfid science demonstrations 
let the kids "goof-off.'" They day-dream or they get off ofi a tangent. or^, 
they scuffle. So then I waste more of their time and"my time getting them . 
back on the track. I ^ant them to understand . that Teaming js serious 
business. • . " » " ^ * ' 

ErJc ^ ' - S£ " 



I 



Do you find this concern about keeping pupils busy and' productive to 
be typical of how most teachers feel? ^ ^ » ' 



•Yes 

No, they're not concerne.d 

No, they're even more concerned 

Other ■ • 



- / - 3 

Principals 


Elementary 
Teachers 


n % . J 


n 


10 


26 53 


52 


59 


12 36 


15' 


25 


9 ^11_ 


8 


15 




1 


, 1 









class even if he does not bother other puoils and even if he does 
quite well on tests? 
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Princioals 



-^[l^rrientary 
""eachers 



Yes, it's a problem. 

No, that's not a probler 

Other 



28 
K 
3 



67 
4 



51 
18 



65 

28 
7 



Combining responses co tne first and chirc options, a sub.scantial 
majority of principals of grades 7 chrc.ugb 9 and elet^entary teachers agreed 
that inost teacher-s are corTcerned abcyt keeping students busy and productive, 
6^ percent and 1 percent respectively. Sinilar proportions considered it a' 
Problem even when ^^e 11-behaved and achieving students are not busy in class. 
When asked to compare^the ir.portance of considerate and respectfu? behavior m 
class to understanding subject ^ natter m an open-ended question'^ (below) over 
80 percent of both teachers and principals responded that behavior is qL equal ^ 
or greater importance than content. .\ sligntly lower proportion of principals 
said that it is nxDre ^important , 29 percent as compared to ^2 'percent' of the 
teachers. Not a single o^pr^^ci-i was nade to the .effect that 'bebavior is not 
important or that it is not a teacher function. to develop consideration ana 
XLesp^ct in youngsters. ^ ^ ^ V * > ' 

Please tell how ir-pcrtapt it is in your school for teachers to insist' 
that-youngsters be,con?'iderate of others^ to' show respect to adults, 
and to follow directions carefully in doing assicnmepts? Would you 
say it'is^frore important or/less inpcrtant than requiring that pupils 
understand the subject r^atter content in their science lesson? 



*Oper}-ended re^onses ' 



Important, rare than content 
Important, ^Tess than content 
Equal Importance 
Other 
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El eirentary 


Principals 


Teachers 


n % 


n ? 






16 29 ~ 


30 42 


2 . 1 


' 5 'i' 


26 53 


28 -42 


2 16 


K 13 
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One teacher said, "If you watch how teacher^ react in the classroCnr, * 
you wfll see them deal /irst with the belligerent, then with those 
whose spirits bubbT-e over, then with those who have withdrawn, and 
only then, with those who are quietly, busy but confused." In other 
words keeping order and getting vork started regularly take prece- 
dence Qver^ improving* the' quality of the work children'are doing. 
Do you believe that most teachers fee-l this way? ' • -\ 



Open-ended responses 



7-9 
Principals 



El emen-ta ry 
Teachers 



n 



Y^s ' ■ ^ 

No ' ' '\ 

Some but not most ^ J 

They miay not feel this way 'but they 

funct^'on this way 
Other 



19 
13 
3 * 

3 

3 



41 
5 

4 

2 



27 
25 

8 

1 



39 
34 

10 

r 

17 



Opinion ,was quite diverse in response 'to .the jabove open-ended question 
on fhe^ priority order with which teachers deal vith children's problems. A 
surprisingly large number, apprcxiniately^. AO percent of both groups-, said that 
nofit teachers agree vith the above statet^^^tj a slightly larger proportion of 
principals and an even smaller proportion bf peachers disagreed. 



Can social responsibility and social ^tudies be- taught at the ^ame 
tipe or do they each need pretty^'rucy their own tirre"? 



7-9 
Principals ' 



El erentary 
Teachers 



Can teach both at same time 
Each needs its own time 
Other 



^2. 
2 
3 



04 

3 
3 



t i 
6 



There was overvhelcing consensus u^ithin each of these tvc respondent groups^ 
that social responsibility and social studies a^e compatible and may be taught 
4at the same tir.e.* ID is interesting to note that the programming cf social stu- 
dies by various educators almost always attends t® ^he '/^kill ^.c content ccmpc- 
nents and leaves the task of teaching social respor^sib^ity to the teacher. 




iERlC 
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Do you agree with ftev Baufir ttat it is/ good for pupils toisee 
teacher mistakes? ' - \ 

7-9 Elementary 
Pnncipals ' Teachers 



n 



s 



y^ry definitely . 37 9C 57 80 

No, it is distracting 5 5 4 4 

ether . ' 5 5 13 16 



What do you believe regarding errors made by teachers, materials and 
pupils? . . • . 



7-9 Elepentary 
Principals Teachers 



Errors usually shoald be corrected ir- 

rrediately ard authoritatively 8 13 ' ' 14 1£ . . - 

Usually pupils should be anowed to dis- 
cover errors; enccura.ged tc discuss . ^ . 
tl":em ' - ^ / ' 3C 66 ' ^8 61 ' 

Other ^ ^ 9 21 16 21 • 

* - /" 

^ Related. to the philosophy ^of disaovery or inquiry cethod of teaching arid 
learning^ principal-s and eler.entar>' teachers were asked about baking tnist^es. 
Substantial majorities ct both groups indicated that ^ is very ^ood for stu- 
aents to see< their teachers make mistakes. Furthermore, there vas general a~ 
greement, over 60 percent in each group, that students should be allowed to 
discover errors,^ whether made by the teadher, themselyes or othe^ students or 
ija vritten maxerials. i 

Three additional items vere^ pdsed 'to evaluate opinion on the inquiry meth- 
od^ defined as "lessons in which students design and carr\ out their ovr. inves- 
tigation/* Of the principals, 73 per^ent reporTed H?at less than 25 percent of 
instrucjtion tii^e is spent on 1?he inquiry method by the average teacher; 54 *per- 
cent cf the elementary teachers agreed. 'There was a slight tendency fo^eleir- 
entary teachers to indicate a higher proportion of time devoted to the inquiry 
method, but we ^cannot be sure whether this is due to differences in perceptions 
betj^een the two groups or because the principals are primarily relating y%o grades 
7 through 9, ' ^ , . ^ ' - - 

. Hease estimate the" percentage o^ instruction tirre the average teach- 
er in, your school spends in ''inauiry teaching,' that is, lessons 'in 
. which students design and carfy out thfir own investigation. 



Time spent on inquiry 
method, cbrtinued . 



L-ess-thl 

10% to 
25% -to 50% 
More than 50°: 
I don't knov/ 
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_F1 ementary 
Teachers 





% 


, n 


• % 


6 


18 


34 


, 40 


9 


55 


12 


14 


7 


10 


10 


ft 


Z 


1 


5 


12 


3 - 


16 


/ 17 


23 



Why isn't r^ore tire^soght in "inquiring teachijig" (as defined' abpve)? 




,7-9 
Principal s 



Elementary 
Teachers • 



It is too hard to ask students enough 
" • of the right Questions 
Students are toe likely to 'i^atiof-off " 
^ - The necessary eauipnent and supplies 
' ' ' *are too difficult to provide ' 
Most students cannot really'car«y out 

'inquiries effectively/'' 
Inquiry gives^ pupils the fal se . impres- 
, sion about what learning^is 
Other 

Unfortunately, respondents- selected ncre than >6ne option to the' abovfe i-ter. 
and a p'ost hoc analysis on just 'the actual frequencies cf responses is reported 
The^tvO" rest ccmculy c'hecked reasons by both groups as to/rrKv '^ore tire is not 
spent in "inquiry teaching" were that the necessary equipnknt X^.d, supplies are 
toe difficult to provide and that cost students cannot reall^sj^ry out'' inquir- 
ies effectively. -Only one principal and no teachers s^ic tra^t^.cuiry give? 
pils thfe false* inpressi^on about what learning is. 



e. 


I "^12 


6 


■ 18 




32 


15 ■ 


33 


1 


C 


* 15 


•K 



Is it correct to say thaf^eachers Gorcerne^ about 
tion to happen" usually 1 ike "pa<:kaged" individuali: 
such as if: or Project Plan; but teachers concernec 



fetti^ig instrijC- 
?d j nstructic^ , . ' 
atcct the subject 



n^atter- learned us>ually 'dc not like such packaged ir^truction? 



That' is 'correct 
This is wrong 
I don't know . 
'Ctner 
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Pri nci pal s 
n % 

18 

0 

17 
1 



6^ 
19 

le 

1 



tl eren to ry 
Teac hers 



18 
IC 

1 



,22 
12 
65 
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, WhUe the majoric-y of prirv:>pa,ls a'greed with the -pieced ing statement that 
teachers concerned with feubjeot i^'atter generally do not like "package" Indivi- ' 
dualized Instruction, a similar .percentage of the elementary teachers mdickted 
that they do no f know whether or'not^this Is the case. Finally ,- both groups 
were asked to comment on the foUowin-g opinion. ' > «, . . ' 

(- y ■ ' > " ' ' ' ■ 

'Please comment ■ on, the followfng opinion. "Among-teachers -there 
•!§ not a. general acceptance of technology. Worksheet duplication - '' 
•IS seldom dooe by photocopy. Hand-held calculators are owned by 
many childcen, but'are seen by most teachers as obstacles to ^ 
learning an thmet/c. Instructional- television ^ndlcomputer-aided i 
instruction- are afeldoft considered a^ potentially integral to the' ( 

- V • ' ^S^t'^ program. ^The' largest barrier is cost, but the profession V 
. Ts^enerally opDOsed to/technological chana^e.'" Right or wrong' ^ 
Please CQmment: '* * ' ' ■ 

The majority of both tne principal and teacher , resocndent gr-uns cisasrec-d 
witn tnis dtater.ent,' 26 of tne 47 princinals and of 'the 7S ele^e-^-ar- 'each- 
'ters (^le^ormcipals and 30 teachers agreed). Thev stated that some . teacher^ are 
ooposec t>o .change ,^ but ir.any stated that cos: -^as the major obstacle to t-vmg 
ana accepting new technological developments. There was s.o:7,e indication that 
•trainiBg tor feach'er's in the use of technological developments would-be helpful 



Scenario X: i eacher ■S upport Svsten^ . The topic of short-tern retention of 
icrormation is. used to mStivate. a discussion of the kinds of opportunities teach- 
ers^nave to.oDtain. help with pedagcgia problems. It -was our desire ta investi- 

;rs, to solicit opinion 



gate thoroughly the s.upport mechan.isms available to teachei 
on -which ones-are use f ul 'and 'to ask -what assistance thev.r 



d With this and 



OCner teaching problerr^. 'The scenario depicting this' situlfion was adniinisterec 
to; Secondary matheir.a t ics supervisors of grades 1 through 12 and science teachers 
or grades / throu^^^- 9 Of the supervisors'. 132 of 211 (^3%) responded as did 
.93 or 150 (^2'i) science teachexs. 



Please tonsider 'this situation: 



Teachers at Cyrus Knight Junior High/School have more than a few pu'zzle-- ' 
rents about^pe-rsisting*instructional probl'ems. They do not have much time "to 
think about th^m. Each teacher does nave some free .TOirents--but then it seems 
there is no one to talk' about it to. The conversation in the teachers' lounne ' 
IS usually abou't Wial thing-s---niovTes , sports, camaing trips, and schooTpoi'-T- 
tics. The principTI is always ,wi 1] ing to help, if it's organizat'on or 
.scheduling problem, but has.lutle rnore than e sympathe,tic 'ear for somethinc - 
like the "forgetting problem."- 

Teachers aren't surprised that youngsters forget their luncn roney or that 
tn^ forget the 'name of the prim,e minister of Canada. 3ut they cannot under- * 
stand how ch'imren who last month completely knew\how to divide iO-i . 1 3 by 37 
or w|io knew exactly the three requirements /or corWiion, now canno* ev°n jo-e 
up with- a partial answer. ^ -.^^ ^ 



7n 



. There is an ';inservice pro-am," Almost every nnonth district resource 
persons of sQire kind^cwe after ^hool to give a demonstration or to get a dis- 
cussion going, but the feaV problenns of teaching seero to be a nystery to them 
too. Inservice peopl-e bring p^lans for keeping ^'student-performance check-lists 

• or- new procedures for- organi?fng laboratory projects, but not much on "pedacoaic 
problem-soVvinc. - - • > . • ' • 

' , • ' . ^' . ■ ^: • . • , 

About half the teachers are enrolled in an evening or sunirer school course 
'Once in a while ^they have an opportuni ty;_to brjng ^p something like the fcfrget- 
ting problem, r It becomes ap'parent* that it is a comiTiOn problem wT*th others in ^ 

• the"^ course. Jhe o'rstv-uctor rray helf) to analyze the problem, speaking perhaps 
of "identical eler^nts" an/j "retroact-i ve 'inhibition,'^ But it is not ruch help. 

There nay be no erswers tc problems lik^§ these. For the teachers at Cyrus 
Knight, there are few opportunities to find out. They have less than a half 
dozen chances a year to explore suQh. problems?. TKer^ is even sore expectation 
that nest cf the tire such problems $hould\nct be talked about. 



X - y: X 5? 



-Gw sir^ lar. •$ .tris picture :o- :hg* s'tWoor "Jr 
schca'/j) cr ricdle schcoUs) ;n yc^r d'str>ct? 



Juries" r'ch 



. « , . ' \ ' .' 7-12 ^ath . 7-9 Science. 

^ " ' ^ ^ \ ; ; Suoer^visors fgach^ers; ^ 

Quite siriUr ^ ' ^ ^ ' ^ 63 51 \ 56 fc" 

Not very simjla^r at'atl - . 39 39 - 2^ 27 ' 



her 



arcarv'tec tc relo teachers 'wi t^ sucn crcblers? 



In ycijir opm'c/ are r-'ddie schools or j.uoicr htch sohcols better 

' crc biers ?' " 

. - ^-K- . 

/.;-12^<iiat|^^ 7-9 -Science' 

. * I Sjoervtsc^ ^e ac^s 

' ' I ,r\ % ^ \x n' • 

. ^ ^ ' I ^: 

Viddie scf^cois " 24 ;3 ic ic , 

Jur^io'^ h^'c^ scree's . . 13 ^ 7 ' » 6 

^T^^erence ^ , :3't^ 53 • 29 2^ 
Dor't know ^' 7v 



1^ Oyer SC-percent cf rcth seccr.car% ratrer^atics^ surerviecr^ and T,\cc\e ^-^r i'Q 
hi^f. schccl sciercc ceschfV a^r^c?. trat: :He situatior* ce;picetc :r trr- .sccn^rl'c 
1^ sirl.ar tc that ^tt." '.-.^ . - ; . >'tC lun:- s iz ed "crcpor t icr.s , however, ^sai-^s^ 
tr'a: this s 1 1 uat lor * i s' rxt like their c^^r . '^^'her jiueried or. •I-heth'ej rirc^e cr 
:uhicr high scnols coulc rest ccp^'uith these kirrds cf pre Wers J cf ^thcstr' Vr 
both groups vhc sav a c/ffe'rerxc. ^erc ^^a^ a slig'i^.t if^cicaticr that r;-dlf ^ ' 
schccl^: are '^etter crcarizer t.- cc^Lvith sucn T^rohler:^! 
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Wpat vf] this description of Cyrus Knight School is particularly 
relevant to, the sohoqls in which you work? 

Response trends among both secondary raathe^natics supervisors and science 
t^acher^ of grades 7 through 9. were silhilar. The most conmonly mentioned point 
of relevance was lack of time to^ think about or discuss problems. The next two 
aspects most frequently noted were'that? the forgetting problem is ^a read one 
and that inservice programs do not "deal with or solVe such problems. Other re- 
sponses were that ncfthing 'and all orialmost all of^ the description^ was relevant 
to their own situations, an almost efiual split. • Thfe^ final substantial response 
was a -comment that the lounge c^nverltaion sounded familiar. 

. ;v--: ■ . ■ . / 

What iir^portant differences »a^^€^ there ^between your sftuation find that 
of the Cyrus Knight School? ^ ' / ^ 



The responses here differed somewhat between^ the two respondent groups.. 
•The" majoi^iifference mentioned by supervisors was' that th^ir schools do not 
^have gccc inservice programs while none of the teachers r.ent ioned \his In 
*fact, the teac^^ers'- ehird most frequer^ response was thl^^-ey have either ppo 
inservice program or a very, limited one.. The superv^isors also said jhat teach- 
ers do have time .and oi^ortunity to discuss and, work on such problems; they do ' 
not hay« resource persons vfisiting regularly; the principal "is '-responsive to ^ 
such prob]em&; and teachers are if^olved in suggesting atd planning inservice 
programs. No difference between situations was their fourth most frequenf re- 
^sponse. The dffference most commonly mentioned by teachers was that they. have 
or ma-ke time to discuss and plan with one ^another to deal with such pT:^blems 
at th^ir schools. 'Almost as freqbent wa€ the comment that there was' no dif- 
ference, follpwed by the previousl?^ mentioned comment regarding the lack of in- 
service programs. They also said that their principals are responsive jto suc^ 
problems anc^ they do not. jiave' resource persons available of visiting regularly^ 

V-., ■ \\'' ' " . - 

* By and large, how«wou?B you describe the^climate for solving pedagogic 

, --^ problems in schools where you work.? 




Math 7-9 Science 

vi sors T eachers 

n % n % 



The cltmate is. good • 88 77 47 ; 5C^ 

Condi tior>s prevent a good climate -'34 20 28 ' 29* 

Nobody Cares ^- ' ' A ' ^ ^ • 15 , 21 

Other ' : ^ ^ "^1 0 




Would ypu say that ;:eachers^ are able to take good advantage of the 
expenience of other teachers for 'sol vino th^i/ own teach-ing prob- 
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Teachers assisting eac?i" 
other, continued 



7-12 Math 



7-9 Science 



Yes 
No • 
I don' 
Other 



t know 





Supervisors 


Teachers 


• 


- » n % 


n % 




80 65 


*■ 60 63 




37 23 


'24 26 


4 


6 7 


*• 9 11 




• 


0,0- 

• 









/- 



Substantially more supervisors than teachers stated that the climate at ^ 
their school (s) ps ^good for solving pedagogic problems, 77 as opposed to 50 
percents Perhaps of even greater concern is the fact that 21 percent of the 
scienc^e teacherl^' a proportion significantly .greater than zero, &ajd that no- 
body cares. Both groups agreed quite closely, however, tjiat teachers are -kble 
to helvp one another with "such problems. The sma 11^ number who answered "no^'-to 
this last question ,wer^ asked to indicate why they are unable .to do so; mosc 
gave more than one * reason and only^raw frequencies are presented. Jhe most 
popular reasons w^re a lack of tim^ to ^vcrk on such things, little reward tb " 
teachers for helping each other and talking about such probleirs is threatening 
and au admission^'cf weakness. 



If you answe4::ed "no' 



wh-y do you^feel that they are unable to do so? 

7-12 Math 7-9 Science/ 
Supervisors Teachers 



Teaching problems are idiosyncratic, the 
same solution doesn't work elsewNere 

Talking about teacher problems is threat- 
ening, an adinission of weakness 

There is no time tp work on these -things 

The emt>ka-Sj^_^n teacher assessment dis- 
cQurages discussian of problems 

Little reward is given to teachers for 
helping each other 

ether 



In traini^ng and selecting principals do 'you believe that too^much 
emphasis has been placed on their ability to organize and' administer ^ 
the-^schbol orcgram and not enough on- understanding pedagogic prob- 
lems? / ^ 



10 


' , 7 


20 


^» 8 


26 


14 


5- 


3 


21 


11 


1 


; i; 
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Yes 
No 

I don't know 
Other 



1-ljL Majh ; 
Supervisors \ " 


7-9 S?i,ence 
Teachers 


n 




70 40 ^ 


. '" 50 47 


• '24 42 


17 12 


32 18 ■ 


26 41, 


2 0 
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A sizable .proportion of bolApiathema(ics supervisors and science teachers, 
40 and. 47 percent respect ively ^sponded that principals have be^n trained or 
soLected on the basis of administrative as opposed to educational. skills How- 
ever, a smaller proportion of supervisors said this is not tr&fe while a signifi 
cantly lower proportion of teachers, only 12 percent, selected this response. 

^ , ^7hat is your feeling 4bout summer institutes such as NSF li^s spon- 

sored? (These are institutes involv.ing fulUime enrol Iftient in spe- 
cial sections of college math or -science courses, wfth some help " 
from educational .professors.) Check one or more. ' ■ ' 

* . . * 

, ■ ^-12 Math ' 7-9 Science 

. . - . ^ Supervisors ": • Teachers 



• They do a good job^f giving ideas, 
■ . ^ cofitactSr* and'ocnp'd^nce ' , ' . 86,- 54 49 53 

xihey are gopd for good teachers, not , ^ 
t very helpful, for ^teacheS-s. really & '- ' ' 

, . ^ needing hel6 ' ^ > • ■ . ?5 25 10 15 

. They are nbt ^as yaluable a.s, in- " ' • 

\ . ' , sti'tutes run by experienced 

teachers / " ■ - . 18 13' . - 9 g 

. There' should be/ more of them sc^that 

all teachers^needing them could •• ' . 
* ' enroll - • ^ • gf 37* 

Otf>er • ^ ' . • r • 



42 52 

25 12 • 25 24 



. k slight ma.jority cf bc!*:h groups indicated that the NSF sumrer institutes 
are usefui in providing teachers with ideas, contacts and confidence. Addi- 
^ tionlily, a^similar proportfoq^cf .^cience teachers said that' there should^be 
mare institutes. They apparently feel that these activities are more usefttl 
j ' than, institutes irun by experienced teachers. Und4r "other" both groups cam- « 

( , mented that They do not know what NSF institutes are like. Several other co^^ 

- - ^ meats any suggestions were made, each mentioned only once.- Some of the teach- 
ers (Jid mejition that they had attended such institutes and found them very help 
ful, great,' the most "^fantastic experience and help I've had as a teacher.". 

c ..... .V . ' * 

One Cyrus Knight teacf^r said, "Schools and uni4rsities are headed 
/ in different directions. Schools want rtiorg and more to teach what 

; . ■ • parents and students believe is useful. iUniversities want to stress 

theoretical ide^r, the search for Truth." Is this a problem? 

, - , . • 7-12 Math ' 7-9 Science 

, Supervisors Teachers 



% ' n 



ERIC 



• • •■* * 36 18 35 30 

Lt causes S9me problems, but that Is • ' 

' Jpst.the.way thing^ are 24 ' 27 29 

- ^'^-^ ■ ' ■ 9: ' • • 
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Directions -of schools and 
universities, continued 



7-12 Math 
Supervisors 



Yes, a problem, mainly because schools 
no longer see what education is 3 15 

Yes, a problem, mainly because univer- 
sities just are not^interested in 
people ^ ' 9 

Other ^ 44 



% 



29 



9 

17 



7-9 Science 
Teachers 



• n 



% 



11 / 12 



9 13 
23 16 



Both supervisors and teacher groups weie fairly evenly disttibuted in 
thel^r response to the potential conflict between tlje educational goals of 
schools and universities. Other comments included a real variety of opinion. 
While a few teach§r and supervisor respondents agreed that schools and univer- 
sities are headed in different directions,- they said the curriculum should re- 
spond to both. Some people disagreed with the statement. Several comments 
from both giroups indicated a feeling the universities are out of touch v^ith the 
schools and with practical aspects of teaching. 

What could universities do to* be of most help to teacKfers? (Check 
only one) n 



7-12 Math 
Supervisors 



Develop curricula more appropriate to 
the tirtes 

Run inservicp workshops and institutes 
Offer courses oriented to teacher needs 
Establish teacher centers ^ 
Sponsor teacher net^rks for mutual help 
Other ■ . 



-9 Science 
Teachers 



n 


% 


n 


0/ 

/c 


21 


23' 


26 


43 


27 


13 


16 


16 


26 


27 


15 


12 


4 


0 


5 


3 


6 


3 


6 


6 


44 


33 


23 


20 



VThen asked what universities could do to help teachers the largest pro- 
portion of science teachers selected the development of more timely curricula. 
Approximately one-E^urth of the supervisors selected this option along with of- 
fering courses oriented to teacher needs. There was negligible support from' 
either group to establish teacher t:entcrs cr sponsor teacfter networks for mu- 
tual help. It is impossible to know whether the low response to these sugges- 
Mtions is because they are* truly unattractive or if; perhaps, the idea of such * 
^lehters and networks is'too abstract^ Under othenj suggestions, coiranents in- 
cluded very »little from the teachers other than offering courses dealing with 
the actual classroom situation, methods and discipline. Supervisors suggested 
these as well^ as courses in reading, math, scie'Nce and social studies; identi- 
fying and meeting the needs of individuals withinHhe classroom and working iWith 
under'^achievers §nd ''reluctant learners." The f ew -6ther comments were scattered 
except n^r a smarll cluster around improved teacher training wi'th more stress on 
the subjecX matter/ and education faculty spending time in^lC through 12 class- 
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Finally, respondents to this scenario were asked to respond an open ' 
ended question asking what they feel is most needed to- improve opportunities 
for teachers to get help with pedagogic problems in their classroom Many 
^gestions vere made by boph groups with fo^ir major areas of possible improve- 
ment. y,he first was «iore time (and support for time) devoted to planning and 
preparation and sharing ideas wixh other teachers.' The second major recommenda 
t ion was for constructive supervision by experienced, master teachers and the 
oppo-Vtunity f6/ cinsultation with 'such j^eople; for workshops and inservice pro- 
grams cooperatively planned by university, central office and school staffs ^ 
with a goal of solving ^ch pedagogical problems. A third emphasis included 
imp_roved teacher training that is more relevant to actual; situations , longer '- 
^internships or expediences in schools, and maintaining high standards for 
certificj^tion. The final major suggestion was that there be more communlcat ibn 
between actminis t rators and teachers leading to greater understanding and^upport 
from the administrators; greater understanding and support from parents and the 
public were seen al^o as desirable. 



, Scenario Y: Personal Bias in Teaching. The National Science Foundation 
has been explicit in including social studies or sciences along with mathematics 
and science in its definition of science Adation\ This definition provided , 
the opportunity to investigate two issues Fh'at are of special interest in the 
social scieaces. First, it was desirable to investigate ho« tke scientific 
method of inquiry IS perceived as applied to social ,studi(^ and the prevalence, 
ot Its use. Second, perhaps more than the other two disciplines, ^ocial studms 
include topics of potent ial . controversy a^d possibly are more proni to contam- 
ination by personal bias. »• ' 

A conversation between 'the teacher and students in a American history 
classroom is the setting for- this scenario. Four groups were asked So respond 
to-the scenario: social studies teachers in grades 7 through 9', socifl studies - 
teachers in grades 10 through 12, high school seniors and parents of high school 
setuors. Response' rates were 42 of 75 (56*^) of grades 7 through 9 teachers, 
41 of 75 (55%) of>.grades 10 through 12 teacherj^, 361 students and 148 of 
approximately 250 (-59%) parents. T^e possib/lity of combining the two groups 
of social studies teachers was considered. However, their responses were, quite 
consistent except for slight dif fer^nces'on ' two items and.it was felt that- ( 
demonstration of .this consistency to the reader was worthwhile. ' Thus the two 
groups have been analyzed separately, in spite of 6he small individual sample 
^izes. 

Please copsider the^fpl >owing situation: ' * • ' ""l 

At Metro High School, fir. Robinson's American Kistory clas-s*is studying 
imimgration-'and the settlement of America,, noting particularly -hew immigrants ■ 
have influenced the growth of their, city. Here- is dialogue midway throuqh 
Monday's class: ^ . ^ 

Mr, Robinson: After the Irish immigration of the ld40's and after the importa 

tian of Chines^laborers, what other waves of immigration occurred? -S 
Sally: Europeans around 1890 a?)d^hen again after Worjd War I. * 
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Mr. Robinson: Good. I guess that's when we got our Polish jokes, right? (no 

one laughs) Well, let's see. Vihat sert of long-time trend are we studying^ 

Sherman: People 'coming to America. . , 

^Mr. Robinson: l^fiy did they come, T^mie? • ^ . 

Tammie: To come to a country with freedom. " . - ♦ * 

Doug: (sarcastically) Like freedom to pick cotfbn. 

Mr\ Robins.on:^ Well, let's think about that. Some of the earfly colonists were 
seeking freedom. Were the Chinese w>io came after the Civil War seeking 
freedom? (no answer) What were they looking for? (no a\iswer) What were> 
the Irish looking for? y\ ' ^ 

y / 

Wenfi^ Food! 

Mr . .Robinson: Food more than freedom? Let's makeji list of possible reasons 
for immigrating, then consider each one. 

Eric: My dad says we shodW be studying how, to sendHhem back whTere they came 
from rather than how they got here. 

,t^, Robinson: Okay, that's* an idea. After we make our list of , reasons Vor im- 

^ migration, let'? figure out who wanted the immigrants -here and who didn't 

want them. - And then let's decide, whether I should be sent baej< to Africa 

or Europe, 



■k-k-k-k-k-k-kk-k-k 

Mr. Robinson-is asking questions about history and joking 
What is your reaction^o his teaching style? 



/ 



ut it. 



,It is\fine for-some 
teadihers to teach 
this way. It, gets 
their attention 

I f i nd it offensive 

I don ' t .mind l^iit he 
is not likely to 
get the job done . 

Other- ( fine in pt^in- 
c.iple but not ' in 
th i:. case) 

Other (ple,ase indi 
' c?te) 



7-9 So(^Stud 10-12 Soc Stud 
)Teachers , Teachers 



n 



127 
3 



51 
22 



16 

12 
■ 0 



Students 



Parents 



22 

3 



1 

8 



54 
16 



12 

2' 
16 



n 



186 
26 



71 
7 



n 



61 (52) 
' ? ( 7) 



87 
20 



11 (20) 
1 (,2) 



11 
1 



% 



41 (60) 
19 (14) 



70 18 (19) ' 27 28 (19) 



.12 ( 8) 
0 ( 1) 



1^ 
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A majority of all the groups excei^t -J^areiTts agreed that the approach used 
^ ^^^^^ teacher in this scenario is accep^ble; this latter group- had , the higheet 
pro^rtion saying that, although acceptabfc, the.^approach is liHc^ly to be in- 
effectivev Many of the comments made unde\ the ''Other"^ category stated that 
this approach is fi^ie in principle, but not in this particular illustration; 
thus this category was added in reporting responses on this item. 



1 



Do tochers and students talk like this in your 
7-9 Soc Stud 10-12. Soc Stud 



settSoHs)? 



✓ 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Students 


Parents 




n 


% 


n % 




% 


n % 


Yes, lots do 
Yes a few do 
No 

Other 


8 

26 
6 

L 


11-, ^ 
55 . • 
28 • 
6 k 


9.. .31 
24 46 ^ 
7 22 . 
1 .1 


55 
261 
44 
1 


14 (15) 
56 (72) 
30 (12) 
0,( 0) 


34 21 (24) 
83 32. (59) 
14- 43 (10) ' 
10 3(7) 



Over half of all groups reported th^t teachers a^nd students interact In 
this manner "in their school (s), the highest being 77 percent of the high school 
social studies teachers. A slightly higher proportion of parents did not. agree 
that this soDjewhat hreejzy approach to teaching social studieswoccurs in their 
schools. ' • , . 



Mr.J^obinson seems reluctant to accept the idea ttjat most immigrants 
came to America seeking freedom. Let us suppose that this is a bias 
of hi's. How important- is it for social studies teachers to keep their 
biases to themselves? 



C 7-9 Soc Stiid 10-12 Soc Stud ' 
^ Teachers Teachers ' Students 



They should recog^- 

tiize their biases 

,and keep them to 
themselves 
They should«speak 

''honestly' as to^ 

how they feel 

•on matters V; 
They snould tell - Viow 
^ „ they 'teel , /buVpre- 

'^etit alternative* - 

views too 
Other' ^ ' • ' 

1M 



% 



% 



15 



26 - 72- 
6 • 1 



-is 



16 

^2. ■ 



44 



.^1 




25 ■ 59 254 (71) V^- 72 (64) 

10 23 ■ 30 , 4 4 8) 6 3(4) 
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Suppose Mr, Robinson was, leading up to a critical analysis of the 'free 
enterprise system.^^'uppose he intended to say that the'^system waSv^is- 
honest, that it was cruel in- the way it imported cheap t^bor from for-' 
eign lands to work in this country. Do you feel that it would-, We in- 
appropriate for Mr, Robirvson to acquaint the students with his conclu- 
sions about the fr^ enterprise system in ear^y America? 

V 

7-9. Soc Stud 10-12 Soc Stud - ^' ' " ^ 

Teachers - Teacher^ ^ Students Parents . 

r\ % n % . rf %, . n • «% ^ 

It would be right, 
in fact it is his " ' 
responsibil ity to . ^ ^ 

be frank^^ . 6 9 1*1, ^55 15 (16) 32 

It would be all right 
as long as he in- ' ' . 

•dicated his value- ' / ' 

orientation^ '.24 61 ' 30 75 1&5^ 41 (47) ■ 72* 46 (49^ 

It Is ethically pro- ^ , . ' ^ 

per, but*he\would ' . ^ * 

be 'foolish toj do so. 3 6 .0 0 16 8 ( 5) 6 14 ( 4) 
It is .wrong for^ him * ; . 

to use his position ' . ' - ^ - ^ . 

for teaching those 

things 6 16 * _ 3 . 5 65 19^(18) 28 '^23 (19) 

Other (please ex- , ' ' . ^ . 

plain) 3 ,8 ' 7 ^ 20 53 17,(15-) c9 5(6) 

The^^vprevious two Vtems deal with bias\or p^lsonal^ opinion of the teacher and 
asked respondents how ^his ' should be handle\^ in the classroom^ A majority of all 
groups agreed that teachers should speak, hgnii^iy but also present alternate ; 
views. Studffhts were in strongest agreemerft, 85 percent; over 70 percent of 
parents and spcial studies teachers o^-gracfes 7 through ' 9. agreed while ^lightly 
less, 61 percent, of those teach|:ng grades 10 through 12 concurred. 




On th^'^econd item, a simiLar^ proportion' bf 7 through^9 teachers agreed that it^' 
would be right for Mr. Rdbins.on to b^ frank o\ indicate his value-^or^entatiOn . ^' ^ ^ 

The' prQport ibn of teachers of grades 10 'through 12 incneased to 76 .©j^^^^^Mn ^ 
their**ap.pr^>v^i of this approach while pr^grtions dropped for pare J^-'aridJUtu- . ' . 
dents, ^ ^Pp^<^f 27 per<^ntage po4.rtts for the latter. Thus, in spUe 9Nf«he 
slight shifty In approvaP between Ihe resp4)nses to the -two items, we mayV^ori-* 
elude tljat ma jor ity- o f these . group^sf ^agre^^^ that teachers '^houlti Be fr^nk and, 
pr&sent their own^ views canerbversiaT topics. Yet the ca^e sUudy f±eld 
workers found tt^dhers fr^ink buf seldom dealing with' controversial is^es , and' • ^ 
then usually t^ prqsent only^^t;ii<^ prevl^Teht views of the c^imun^ty^. 



V 
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Some pareats believe that certain topics should, be left out of 
science and social studies courses, topics such as evolution of ' 
the, species, human reproduction, and family attitudes and customs 
Some parents want such things taught, and of course, want them 
taught well. We need to find out how you feel about using 
Federal Funds for- development of teaching materials that include 
such* controversial topics. 



7-9 Soc Stud ■ 10-12 Soc Stud 
Teacher^s Teachers Students Parents 



n % , n % n '% 

Federal funds should 
never be spent ^n 

such development 5 13 3 9 18 21 ( 5) 55 33 (24) 

It is all right to 
spend federal. funds 
this way if it wil 1 

not cause trouble 4 7 7 10 98 22 (28) 27 12 (18) 

It is important to 
provide federal 
Support for such 

development ' • 25 58 20«i 59 196 46 (55) 63 2^ (43) 

Other ^ ^ 8 21 10 22 42 11 (12) 22 27 (15) 



The above item was designed to assess how respondents feel about the use of 
federal monies to support the development oi potentially controversial subject 
matter. A majority of social studies teachers in'both groups as well as students 
tended to approve the use of federal funds for this purpose while quite small 
proportions, none significantly greater than zero, said such funds should never 
be used to develop teaching materials on controversial subjects. Parents, on the 
other hand, were more undecided about the use of federal funds for this purpose. 
Twenty-nine p.ercent indicated it is important while 33 percent disagreed with 
this use of federal monies; both proportions are significantly greater than zero. 
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In what ways have budget cuts in your district seriously ^affected the - 
/ social studies curriculum? (Check one or more) 

7-9' Soc Stud 10-12 "Soc Stud 
Teachers Teachers Students Parents 

n % ' n % n % n ; T 

We have not had bud- ' 

get cuts recently 11 42 10 29'^ ^ 67 23 (19) 34 20 (23) 

The social studies cur- 

riculum; has not been ^ 

seriously affected 

in any way ■ 10 14 12 24 105 26 (29) 41 22 (28) 

Classes have been 

larger in size 15 31 It 30 76 14 (21) 29 20 (20) 

9 f 
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Effects of budget 
cuts, continued ^ 



7-9 Soc Stud 10-12 Soc Stud 
Teachers Teachers 



Needed and highly 
qua! if ied teachers- 

' have been "let go" 
and not replaced 2 3 

We have more teaching 
from tex-tbooks , 1 ess . 
With materials or 
in the field ' 14 27 

No longer can we pro- • " 
vide a textbook for 
each student indi- 
vidual ly • 5 14 

The inservice training 
program has been *cut 
back substantially 4 7 

Other (please indi- 
cate) 6 12 



Students 



Parents 



n 



% 



n 



B 11 36 ? (10) 17 19 (12) 

10 22 107 27 (30) 29 31 (20) 

3 6 27 9(8) 7 2(5) 

5 14 12 2(3) 2 1(1) 

3 5 32 11 ( 9) 18 6 (12) 



Overall, approximately orie-fogrth of the respondents reported that they have 
not had recent, budget cuts in their district and a slightly smaller proportion, 
stated that, if one has occurred, it has riot seriously affected the social stu- 
dies curriculum. Over 30 percent of the teachers, however, said that classes 
have been made larger.. Approximately one-fourth of each group indicated there 
is more textbook teaching and^ less work with materials or in the field. The other 
options were selected by only small proportions of any respondent group. 



The final item in this scenario asked these people to indicate any major 
problems with the social studies courses. No option was selected by a majority 
of any^group, perhaps indicating a .general satisfaction with the social studies 
curriculum.'* Not enough qualified teachers was noted by 47 percent <^ the par- 
ents but by smaller proportions of the teachers themselves. There was some a- 
greement , except among parents, that courses emphasize facts too much and con- 
cepts not enough. Small but very consistent proportions indicated a desire for 
more Emphasis on the teac.hing about personal values. 



As you look at social studies courses in your high school and else- 
where, you probably see things that concern you. , Please check those' 
things that you consider' to be major problems. (Check, as many as 
you wish) 

\ ' . ' 

7^9 Soc Stud 10-12 Soc Studi 
' Teachers Teachers Students Parents 

n% , n % n % n'% 

Too much emphasis on ' ■ ^ 

facts, not enough ' " , 

on concepts 18 36 13 27 168 40 (47) 32 ^4 (22) 
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Problems with 7.9 soc Stud 10-12 Soc Stud 

social studies, . Teachers Teachers ' S tudents Parents 

""ti nued % ^ - ^ 

Too niuoh emphasis on - . - 

concepts, not enough 

on\facts 8 ,16 H 26 47 13 (13) 33 39 (22) 

Too much emphasis on - . 

teaching about per- '-^''^ 

sonHl values. ' ^1 8 2,. 4 ,43 8 (12) 14 5 (10) 

Not enough emphasis on ^ ^ ^ 

teaching about per- * ' ^ 

sonaT values ,12 24 ' 13 27 122 35 (34) 49 36 (33) 

Not enough qua! if ied 

teachers 7 16 - 5 21 75 23 (21) 48 47 (32) 

Belief that teachers 

teaching the same 

course should teach 

the same things '9 17 ^ 10 16 104 17 (29) 22 16 (15) 



Scenario Z: Elitism in Science . Science courses have frequently been thought 
of as courses for the "brighter" students, especially such courses as chemistry, 
physics ,^and the advanced mathematics courses. Of course, all students must take 
some ba'sic courses such as general science and/or biology, general math or some 
equivalent. There is an attempt by many teachers to make science relevant and a 
^^realization that science knowledge is, required to live in today's society, but 
there is 'still evidence of the old "elitism" regarding advanced courses. A 
scenario depictJLng a conversation among students was developed' to gather reactions 
from high school counselors^ science -teachers of grades 10 through 12 and senior 
students in order to determine the prevalence qf these ideas. Response rates were 
46 of 87 (53%) 101 of 150 (67%)' arid 375 students. 

Four ninth grade biology students waiting for the afternoon bus: 

^ Ann: Sure it would be fun to be doing something, but lots of kids don't want 
to dissect frogs. . • 

John: Ridiculous! , * 

Laurie: I can't stand killing insects and pinching them to a board. 

Tania: Next-week we're going to watch plants grow. What do we do while we wait? 

Laurie:^^ Probably bookwork. 

Tania: More hassles! There,'s not enough time to study at school. And they won't 

let you check the books out, so I can't study at home. So I flunk. Biology 

is too hard. It should be at the tenth grade. 

' Jo6n: There should be better "filtration." Not everybody should be allowed in 
the course. If yqu're going to take biology you gotta be willing to work. 
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Annf That's wnat Mr, Mueller says. He says w,hen we get to physics we will 
really h^ve a good class because only the best students will be there, _ 

Tania: ^ut that's why it's so.h^rd. My courses are too hard already. The kids 
who don^t want to study ha.ve already gone into Art and Psychology, 

John: Dojmbhead courses! 

Laurie: In seventh grade all the k^ids are mixed together in a big group, and 
then it splits--like that 'nitosis" stuf"^, y' know. 

Tania: Well, I want to be an obstetrician. I'd like to study birth, and every- 
thing and sex education. You knew, films and that sort of thing. Just 
reading from a book you don't get enough information. They ijse all those 
humungus words, all that Lafin! Yuk! 

V ★★★★★★★★★★ 

Are the feelings expressed here typical of opinions held by students 
in your first-year biology classes? 



1^-12 Science 
Counsel orsi^ Teachers ' Students 
n ^.^^ . r> n ^ 



Yes , 18 60 (43) . 59 >.61 231 61 (65) 

No 20 37 (48) . 29^, 37 126 39 (35) 

Other 3 4 (10)^ 5>^ '2 GO 



Approximately 60 percent of each group agreed that the feelings expressed by 
the students in the scenario are representative of farst-year biology pupils. 
Slightly over 35 percent disagreed. Vlnexx asked vViy thev (disagreed, all three 
groups of respondents conunented that students .ha^e a mo^r^ positive attitude, both 
in general and toward science courses, and that student's^ are not all afraid of 
hard courses. It was also noted that bioj^gy is not always taug'ht in the ninth 
grade. Students also mentioned that art ^and, especi^llV, p|ychology are not 
viewed as "dumbhead courses" and that books'are not as inaccessible as depicted 
in , the above conversation. 

^ What do you think is the principal cause of student dissatisfaction , 
such as^ this? CCheck one) ^ • ' 

10-12' Science 





Counsel ors 


Teachers 


Students , 


Boring lessons 


n 

.5 


% 

,10 (13) 


n 
5 




n 
83 


24 


0/ 

(31) 


Insensitive teachers 


5 


5 '(13) 


- 5 


5 


8 


1 


( 3) 


Incompetent teachers 


■ 5 


C-(13) 


2 


5' 


16 


' 3 


( 6) 


Their own immaturity 


11 • 


45'' (2g) 


24 


32 • 


49 


23 


(19) 


Subject matter is irrelevant 




• # 










to student lives 


8 


■ 23 .i2\) 


12 


15 


55 


'28 


^21) 
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Causes of student ^ 

dl5satisfaction, 

continued 

'Unrealistic assignments 
Inadequate textbooks 
Inadequate lab equipment 

and suppl ies 
It's. just talk, they aren 

reaVly distressed 
No comment 



Counselors 



10-12 Science 
Teachers 



Students 



n 




JO/ 

h 


n' 


% 


n 


% ' 


2 


7 


( 5) 


3 


3 


17 


4 ( 6) 


0 


0 




0 


0 


8 


3 ( 3) 


3 


4 


( 7 ) 


2 


2 \ 


13 


10 ( 5) 


C 


0 




7 


32 


15 


3 ( 6) 


7 


0 




'40 


■ 0 


111 


0 . , 



When asked the principal cause of student dissatisfaction with icience courses 
over 60 percent of the 'counselors said it is due to student immaturity on the ir- 
relevance of the subject matter.' High school science teachers, on the other hand, 
tended to select student immaturity and the belief that students are not really 
distressed - that it is just talk, although the latter reaption is based upon a 
small number of respondents. One-fourth of the students themselves said thet are ' 
d^ssatisf ieci because the lessons are boring and the subject matter is irrelevant, 
and a similar proportion indicated it is due to their own immaturity. 



An open ended question asked those people if there are some important changes' 
that could be made in s9lLence courses so ,that such students would like them more 
^and get more out of thenj, and, if so, what changes. The suggestion mentioned most 
frequently by all three groups W^s that courses should be made more practical and 
relevant. The next most frequent reconmnandation was to have more lab experience' . 
and activity, cutting down on bookwork. Better teaching, greater, variety of 
elective course offerings, smaller classes and more individual attention along 
with, more improved materials and up-to-date text;.books were mentioned by all three 
groups. Students further stressed the Importance -of the teacher in stimulating' 
interest and learning. Several also suggested making science courses more inter- „ 
esting without any specific criteria or guidelines for doing so. 



Are science courses in your school too difficult? 



Yes 
No 

Other 



Counselors 



10-12 Science 
Teachers 



Students 



7 11 (15) 
33 84 (72) 
6 5 (13-) 



87 
3' 



% 

9 
88 
3 



n 

47 
272 
53 



% 

12 (13)- 
•81 (73) 
7 (14) 



In science courses in your school^ is the balance between lab or pro- 
ject and textbook work about right? - ^ ' 



DaiarrCc DcLWccm I au 


in- 


'iL ocience 






aMU uuu r,wu 1 iv. , ^..uri 


rniin 1 nro. 


1 eacner s 


Students 


tinued 


■ • n . % 


n % 


n 


% 


Yes 


23 25 (50) 


65 69 


205 


.69 (56) 


No, we nefed mote lab work 










and projiBCts . 


22 74 (48) 


34 30 


153 


29 (41) 


No, we need more textbook 


work .-0 0 ( 2) 


0 0 


11 


1 ( 3) 


Do you feel your school should be offering 


more science courses de- 


signed for the "below average" student? 
* 
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Counselors 


Teachers 


Students 




' n % ■ 


n % 


n 


% 


Yes 


"20 43 (47) 


50 44 


167 


26 (45) 


No 


22 54 (51) 


46 52 


125 


46 (34) 


I don't know • 


1 1 (.2). 


4 3 


80 


28 (22) 
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Is it more difficult for student?* to g^et good grades in science than 
in most other -subjects in your school? 



10-12 Science 
Counselors Teachers Students 



% n % n % 



Yes^ . ' . 17 3 1 (37) 36 33 140 35 (38) 

No 28 68 (61) 51 43 167 47*(45) 

I don't know . 1 1 ( 2) 12 18 64 17 (17) 

The above four items asked about science in the respondent's own school. 
Overehelming majorities of all groups, stated that science courses are npt too 
difficult and almost 70 percent of teachers and" students sai4 the balance be- 
tween lab or projeet and textbook work is acceptable. Surprisingly, a large 
proportion of counselors (evien disregarding the weighted percentages) disagreed ' • 
with teachers and students on^ this latter question with three-fourths saying 
more lab and project work is needed. No counselors or teachers and a negligible 
number of students indicated a need for more textbook v*ork. 

^ Counselor^' and teachers v/ere about evenly split between whether or not more 
.science courses should be*offered for **belov' average" students; only one^fourth 
"of the sjtudents agreed that'this should be the case. On the , subject of the 'ease 
with which' students can' gat good grades in science, approximately one-third oC 
each group responded '*y^s.** Sligt\tly larger proportions of teachers and students, 
47 percent, disagreed** that it is more, difficult to' get good. grades in science as 
.opposed to other QQurses. However, maSy more counselors (C8a) stated that this 
was tru6 at' their School.' * v 
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Oo you believe that a major effort should be made to raise -the 
scientific literacy" of young adults? 



Yes ' 
No 

I dcn't know 
ether 



Counselors 

n % 



10-12 Sfi-ence 
Teachers 



87 (76) 

5 (11) 

6 (11) 
2 ( 21 



Students 



n 


% 


n 


97 




•^28 


4 


5 


68 


0 


0 


75 


0 


0 


1 



57 (61.) 

10 (18) 

33 (20) 

0 ( 0) 



Should school districts set some minimun;^- competency in science for 
all students to obtain in order .to graduate from high school? 



^ 



Yes 
No 

, I don't 
.Other 



Counselors' 



10'-12 Science 
Teachers 



know 



n % 

28. 46 (61) 

11 46 (24) 

5 7 (U) 

2 2 ( 4) 



h 

70 
16 
•15 

0 



7L 
2(f' 

9 

0 



Students 



n 



189 49 (51) 

137 39 (37) 

45 13 (12) 

1 0(0), 



Are junior and senior science courses in your school aimed primarily 
at the students who will be going to college? 



Yes 
No 

I don't 
Other 



know 



10-12 Science 
Counselors Teachers 'Students 



n 



34 76 (74) 

9 21 (20) 

' 0 0(0) 

3 3' ( 7) 



%' n % n ■% ^' 

72 78 273 73 (73) 

27 • 18 . 54 11 (15) 

i 3 45 16 (12) 

1,1 10(0) 
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Three items were designed to obtain opinion regarding some current issues 
in science education. Almost all teachers and 87 percent of the Counselors sta- 
ted that there should be a major effort t;o increase "scientific literacy" aijlpng 
youngsters. Over half of the students agreed, but one-third said .they do n9t 

know; perhaps they do not know what i's meant by this, phrase. On. the questicjin of 

minimum competency in science as, a pre-requisite for high school graduation! 71 

•percent of the high school scienpe teachers supported this proposal. Counselors 
mnd students were more evenly divided on the question. This identical iteip was 

<j included on one of the versions of the questionnaire fourth page. In response 
to-, that question, 67 percent of a combined teacher group ajgreed, as did 46 per- 
cent of the students, indicating conslstenc)' in toe response to this proposal. 
Finally, there was general agreement among the three groups, over 70 percent in ; 
each case, that junior and senior level science courses are primarily designed 
■^or 'students who wil] attend college. ^ / 
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Do science teactiers in your school seem to want mostly to teach "pur'e" 
science rather than about how science is used in everyday life? 

* ■ - > 10-12- Science 

"i^ Counselors Teachers Students 

n % n % n % 

Yes " . 17 22 (38). 34 29 179 43 (48) 

No 19 37 (-42) 52 ••49 127 35 (34) 

I don't know 5 36 (11) 13 22 59 Zi. (16) 

Other ■ ' > 4 5 ( 9) 1 0 5 1(1). 

The relevance of science courses was examined in -the above item. More ' 
counselors and teachers, 37 and 49 percent, respectively, said that 'teachers in 
their schools do not prefer to teach "pure" 'as opposed to applied science 
Moderate percentages did, however, indicate an emphasis on "piire" sc'ience The 
response to this item constitutes the strongest evidence of elitism in high 
school science that was observed; however, no comments indicated that the emphasis 
on pure science was seen as harmful. , '' 

Do school counselors discourage students from taking science electives? 

9 



10-12 Science 
Counselors - Teachers- Students 



n % % n %/ 

/ ' 

Yes ^ 1 1 ( 2) 12 47 12/2 (' 3) 

No ^ 43 97 (94) 70 69 28^ 83 (78) 

I don't know 0 C ( 0) 17 -13 /70 15 (19) 

,0^r 2 2(4) 1 ^ "I ; 0 ( 0) 

<^'' ■» 

If you answered "yes," why do counselors dg/ihis? (Check as manyas 



you 'wish) 



10-12 Science 
^ Teachers Students 



n 



They encourage students to keep tKeir 

Grade Point Average high / .11 ' 7 ^ 

' They do feel. science has lit^ to do " 

with-getting a job / ^ 5 4 

They are opposed to anything that is 

"academic" ^ ' 0 3 

They feel the science teather^^'pref^r 

small, bright classes 4 5 

They are sympathetic to kids 'who feel x ^ 

'that science classes aren't relevant 10 7"' 

Other (please specify) ^ ^> 4.5 
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There appeared to be substantial a^greement that counselors do not discourage 
■ students from taking science electives ai±Mugh significantly larger proportions 
of counselQrs than teachers said this is s\. Of the teachers and students who 
indicated that counselors do discourage stuc^ts, th^ .major reasons appeared to 
be 'due to the necessity to maintain high grade point averages and sympathy with 
students who feel science courses are irrelevant". 



As you look at science courses in your high school and elsewhere, you 
probaWy see things that concern you. Please check those things that 
you consjcle*=''to be major problems. (Check as many as you wish) 

10-12 Scid^ic^ X 
Counselors Teachers ' - • 









% 


n 


% 






% ■ 


Too much time must be spent on' 


















remedial mathematics 


11 


29 


(24) 


45 


63 


68 


19 


(18) 


Too, much time must be spent on 
















teaching reading 


11 


15 




37 


48 


62 


11 


(17) 


Too little attention is given ' 














to individual students 


16 


20 




39 


34 


189 


36 


(50) 


Too little help is available -to 












the teacher with teaching 


















problems 


13 


20 


(28) 


34 


41 


96 


21 


(26) 


Class periods are too short, 














classes too large 


12 


16 


(26) 


48 


62 


114 


22 


(30) 


Lab facilities or field air- 














rangements are inad^equate 


20 


73 


(44) 


49 


51 


118 


34 


(32) 


The public and admini'§trators 
















are pushing for the wrong 


1 
















things ^ 


3 


6 


( 7) 


32 


45 


85 


20 


(23) 


Other 


12 


25 


(26) 


17 


19 


• 44 


23 


(12) 



The final item on this scenario asked ^respondents to indicate any major 
problems with science courses. A large proportion of counselors, 73 percent, 
^said that lab" facilities or field arrangements are inadequate, although fewer 
teachers (51%) and students (34%) agreed* Teachers indicated that too much time^ 
i^' spent on remedial mathematics (63%) and on teaching rea<iing (48%) . They also 
said class periods are too short and classes too large (62%). Over ^0 percent 
would like more help -for teachers with teaching problems and 45 percent stated 
that the public and administrators are pushing for the wrong things. It is Jlm- 
portant to note the high level of distress on all these items evidenced by the 
science teachers. Interestingly, fewer students identified major problems with 
science courses, with one-third indicating that too little attention is given to 
individual students and a similar proportion agreeing with the previous comment 
on lab facilities. 

r 
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EIP.SPONSKS TO SC I ENCE"- E^pi^CATION GENERAL QUESTION S 



The last page o*f the^four p^age questionnaire was designed to contain items 
^ttiat were of broad interest., to all respondent samples. The distinct fourth pages 
^ were constructed, each was p\inted^on one-third of the questionnaires, and they 
were randomly administered to^ respondents from each group. This procedure permits 
the assessment of larger sample's, on selected issues of wide-reaching concern. 
A cbpy of each of the fourth paga^^ formats is included as an appendix to this 
chapter. 

Samples have beeh combined in order to analyze these questions. Superinten- 
dents and principals from all three grade levels are combined as an administrator 
group. Supervisors have been combined, as have teachers, disregarding diVcipline 
r specialty and grade level. Parents and students constitute the last two groups. 
Counselors responses have been omitted from these groupings. Standard errors may 
be interpreted from Tables 18-1 and- 1^-2 In the same manner as previously noted. 
Unweighted percentages are in parentheses for students and parents. 

\ Response ratcb for the combined groups are as follows: 234 of 416 adminis- 

trators (56%), 674 of 1020 supervisors (66%), 530 of 900 tdachers (59%), 401 of 
/ approximately 736 parents *(55%) and 736 students. 

Page Four, Format 1: Questions^ on P^ublic Schools : ' The first of the three 
pages of general questions was adminis tered * at random to approximately one-third 
of each group and was responded to by 76 administrators, 228 supervisors, 173 
teachers, 126 parents and 245 students for a total sample of 848 persons. The 
first item asked respondents to identify the biggest problems with which the ^ * 
public schools in their community deal. Th^ most common responses have been tal^ 
lied and are presented below with the raw frequencies of responses. Up to two 
responses per" person are include^ in the tally. 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the PUBLIC • 
schools in^this community must deal? ^ 



Comments 



Adminis- 
trators 



n 



Super- 
visors 



Teachers Students^ Parents 



n 



ERLC 



Budget problems, priorities, 












tax base 


19 


46 


37 


33 ' 


18 


Student apathy, motivation. 












■ absenteeism 


7 


19 


. 20 


39 f 


13 


Community apathy, support 


9 


26 


19 


6 ! 


t: 


Student discipline 


3 


, 7 


16 


16 


■ 19 


Teaching quality 


<2 


6 


.2 


19 


10 


Parental apathy, support * 


7 ! 


14 


19 


2 


■ 4 


Curriculum methods 


0 


17 


10 


10 


7 


Racial problems, integration. 












busing 


3 , 


4 


3 , 


16 


•• 10 


. . . ^ 
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The comments on the above free response item -were content 'analyzed after 
return of the' questionnaires ; the most, commonly mentioned problem was budget 
problems and pricyities and dissatisfaction with the tax base. This problem was 
>the most popular complaint by all the ^school professionals: administrators, 
supervisors and teachers. The second most frequently cited problem overall was 
student apathy, lack of motivation and absenteeism.- S tudents' recorde,d this 
problem more often than any other^^jg^ it was the second most pop^ular response 
from teachers. School personnel were especially concerned with ^community apathy 
and lack of support, ranking as the second most common problem by administrators 
and supervisors, and with parental apathy and lack of support. Supervisors and 
teachers addit^ionally expressed concern over curriculum methods.^ 

' * • 

Three issues especially noted by students; and parents were general problems 
with student discipline, the most commonly cited problem by parents; the overall 
quality of teaching; and problems with integration and busing. Other problems 
listed with some frequency we^e lack of respect by students, permissiveness, mor,al 
state and values, ranked ninth overall ;. large classes and over-crowding, listed 
third by students and -tied for tenth and eleventh overall along with the wide 
range pj student interests and needs to be met. Finally, lis ted ' twelf th overall 
and sixth by supervisor^ was concern with lack of basic skills on the part of 
students. 



Our findings are in general ^agreement with those of the Ninth Annual Gallup 
,Poll.* Of the eight top problems listed by 1506 adults in that poll, six were 
among the eight most frequently cited by oiir^espondents . Lack of discipline was.' 
number one on the Gallup Poll and number four in our survey. Budget problems, 
Tisted most frequently by, our respondents, was rated the third largest problem 
in the Gallifp Poll. The two problems in the' top eight identified by Gallup and 
omitted by 'our respondents were use of drugs (rated sixth) and size of scliool/ 
classes (rated eighth), although this latter problem was listed fourth by stu- 
dents. Two problems identified in our survey that were not among the top eight 
in the Gallup Poll were student apathy community apathy. 



Some of ou^ Contemporary ^social problems are: Health caref^ 
poverty, abortion, discrirtiination,. and graft. Some people 
want the social sfudies to be taught so that pupils learn 
how to analyze these problems. Some people want the schools 
to avoid discussion ot offensive social .problems. How do 
you feel? 



*George H. Galluj^\. "The Ninth Anniral' Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes 
Toward the Public Scho'ols," Phi Delta Kappan (September*.1977) : 33-47. 
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Acfminis- Super.- s 
trators v1 sors Teachers S.tujjents 



Panents 



Elementary school pupils 
should learn, to anaj-' 
yze such pro'btems 39 

Pupils should be made 
aware *of the problems 
but "problem analysis" 
TS not a suitable goal 

'^^or the elementary 
school social studies 
program 24 



•'Contemporary social 
problems are not 
sujJ^le topics i^r 
th^Hbde school 



other ' 



31 67 

i 

2 9 
7 



% 



% 



61 102 ' 57 68 58 63 27 (27)-' 48 33 (39) 



laO 66 33 122 44 (^3) 44 27 



41 9 



12 3 25 18 (1 1 )- 17 - 21 (1 4) 
18 6 20 11 (/9) 15 ' 9 ^l^) 



0* 



Scenario Y on Personal Bias 'in TeapillBg attempted t6^ discover what a groups' 
of*parents, students and social- studies teCchers' think about a teacher sharing his 
or her own personal views in the context of -a classroom discussion. The above 
question was designed^ for the general purpose of eliciting op iiilTs^i^^^oiv^ClTe'^cept- 
abil-ity of teaching including controversial 9onttmporary problems in elementary 
schools'. Approximately 60 percent of administrators^, supervisors and teachers 
tended to agree that element-a^y school- students should learn *to analyze such 
problems while only about^30 percent of seniors and parents^felt this way". Thirty 
percent of school persor^e], said ttiat elementary sttidents^ sfiould be made aware* of 
•such problems but that "problem analysis" is* not a goal for these grade levels. 
Very small pe rcentages -selected* the third ojftion- that/contempdjrary social prob- 
lems are not suitable topics for the gr-ade schools. Ov^r 40 percent ot^ the stu- 
dents and one-fourtl] of the parents said tha(>^'pupils should be made aware of the 
problems butj^^^bout 20 percent , of these^roups felt that these f)ro'blems are not 
sujLt^le for grade schools , ' ^ ' , ^ 



Should all high scho^^l students in the Un i ted' State? be required 

to pass a standard exairii-na-tion in ordar to get-a^high school diprana? 



Admini 
trators 



Super- 
visors 



Yes, they should 
No', they should not 
I don ' t kaow 



. n 

30 
32 
12 




Teach.ers Students 



Parents 



% 

66^ 

19 

15 



" n '* 

105 
108 

28'- 



54- ^(44) 
33 (45) 
14 (12) 



n « 



% 



78' 
40 
6 



69 (63) 
27 {ZZ) 
3 (.5) 
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, n 


% 


n - 


% 


n 


% 


n 




% 


n 




Yes, they should 


37 


37 


121 


70 


105 


67 


108 


46 


(46) 


73 


67 


No, they should not 


26 


37 


76 


23 


37 


17 


100 


40 


(42) 


42 ' 


31 


I don't know 


10 


26 


26 


8 


28' 


16 


28- 


14 


(12) 


8 


'■ 2 



Should school districts require some minimum competency level ijn 
science for all students to attain in order to graduate from high 
school ? , , 

Adminis- Super- ^ ' ' 
trators vi sors Teachers Students ' Parents 

% 

(59) 
(34) 
( 7) 

The subject of minimum competenci«es was investigated in the next two i,tems . 
Six states have already passed legislation requiring minimum competency for 
high school graduate while the subject is under serious consideration in another 
12 states. In addition, in *10 states the requirements have-,been changed by 
the state board of education, tn a recent survey in Georgia, Schab found that 
the fallowing percentages agreed with the requirements of twelfth grade com- 
petencies in reading, writing, listeiiling, speaking and arithmetic skill: 
students (43%), parens (60%), teachers (31%), and administrators (13%, al- 
though a larger proportion, 32% agreed with requiring eighth grade competencies) 

Our results indicated *a generally higher level of acceptance of minimunj 
competency requirements although it must; be noted that the above items are not 
as specific in the level of required competency as was the question posed by 
Schab. Parents were the group in highest agreement (69%) with administrators 
being ^e most opposed <42%).** It might have been anticipated that a smaller 
respons^'^rate woulS be obtained when asked if minimum competencies in science 
should be required, but this was not the case, except for small but not signifi- 
cant decreases for administrators, students and parents. Of special interest is 
the 14 percent increase in agreement by supervisors. On both questions, larger 
proportions of administrators said they are undecided. 



*Schab, Fred, "Who Wants What Minimal Competencies?" Phi Delta Kapi3an 
59 (January, 1978): 350-52. 

**The response from adminis tvratorie was not entirely consistent with field 
observations that. ma*iy administrators were seeking to establish technical re- 
quirements for better management of the schools. See Chapter 17. 
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What are the major criticisms of the textbooks that are being 
used in your school? (Check as many as you wish) 



Admin is- Super- 

trators visors Teachers >^ Students Parents' 





n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 






X 

to 






h 


Out-of-date 


16 


10 


43 


13 


27 


17 


131 


42 


(54) 


35 




\C.Oj 


Simp! istic 


6 


' 11 


14 


5 


17 


, 3 


16 


3 


( 7) 


2 


1 


-(.2) 


Sex-bi ased 


5 


12 


12 ■■ 


5 


4 




13 






u 


0 

c 




Reading level too 
























diff icul t 


34 


59 


123 ' 


•43 


76 


55- 


42 


26 


(18) 


15 


16 


(12) 


Concepts too difficult 


10 


14 


47 


13 


26 


11 


49 


20 


(20) 


14 


17 


(11) 


Inadequate Teacher 




















'Guide 


4 




32 


10 


24 


15 


30 


7 


(13) 


16 


7 


(13) 


Poorly related to 






















tests used 






32 


9 


12 


22 


71« 


16 


(30) 


18 


18 


(14) 


Poorly related to 






















later courses 


4 


7 


34 


14 


13 


8 


68 


18 


(28) 


24 


11 


(19) 


Too many trivial 






















lessons 


12 


19 


34 


16 


27\ 


14 


68 , 


27 


(29) 


20 


9 


(16) 



We were interested in the major criticisms of textbooks that are in current 
use. Many teachers during the case study site visits had indicated that the read- 
ing level of many, texC^ was too difficult. It was felt that responses to this, 
item, might provi-de insi'^hts into future directions for text and material develop- 
ment. Our results indicated a wide diversity of opinion on this question. Ad- 
ministrators, supervisors and teachers selected ''reading level too difficult" 
over twice as often as any other response; yet a much smaller proportion of stu- 
dents <26%) and their parents (16%) indicated that this is a major problem. Stu- 
dents criticized the'.texts as being out-of-date and said that they contain too 
many trivial lessons. Approximately one-fifth of the teachers and administra- 
tor3 stated that texts are poorly related to tests. Apparently, the question of 
sex biasedness is not seen gs a problem with current texts. 



The tjjext three ftems a'sj^d ftir opinion on the, overall quality^ of science, 
mathematics and social studies programs.. Respondents were requested to rate each 
program on a four point scale with ext:ellent=l and poor=4. 



Even though it cannot really be summed up in a word, what do you feel 
is the overal quality of t|ie high school science program in your dis- 
trict? 
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Adminis- 
trators 


Super- 
visors 


Teachers 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% . 


Excellent 


14 


15 


21 


10 


20 


22 


Very good 


25 


22 


109 


. 64 


89 


50 


Satisfactory 


25 


58 


56 


22 


42 


16 


Poor 


1 


4 


5 


1 


8 


4 


Other 


4 


3 


13 


3 


7 


8 , 










lie 







Students 



Parents 



n 



11 



% 



N.( 5) 
2 ( 2) 



10 
4 



% 



20 5 ( 8)- 9 4(7 
93 44 (39)' 41 28 (33) 



9 ( 8) 
3 ( 3) 
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What dp you feel is the overall quality of the high school math pro- 
gram? 



Excellent 
Very good 
Satisfactory 
Poor 
Other 



Adminis- 
trators 



n 

11 
27 
26 
2 
3 



Super- 
visors 



Teachers Students 



Parents 



lo n 

6 25 
3\ 103 
44^57 

7 8 
5 11 



% 


n 


% 

* 


n 


% 


n 


26 


20 


12 


36 


25 (16) 


11 


40 


71 


56 


99 


43 (43) 


44 


28 


53 


25 


85 


28 (37.) 


" 56 


4 


9 


2 


10 


4.( 4) 


9 


3 


4 


5 


3 


l-( 1) 


1 



% 

4 ( 9) 
39 ('36)- 
39 (46) 
18 ( 7) 

0 ( 1) 



What do you feel is the overall quality of the high school social 
studies Drogram? 



Adminis- 
trators 



Super- 
visors 



Teachers Students 





h 


% 


n 


Of 

to 


n 


Of 
,0 


n 




Excellent 


6 


5 


14 


10 


9 


3 


33 


11 


Very good 


25 


32 


89 


• 38 


64 


48 


87 


47 


Satisfactory 


33 


56 


67- 


43 


61 


31 


102 


38 


Poor 


3 


6 


14 


4 


8 , 


5 


11 


4 


Other 


3 


1 


15 


4 


10 


13 


4 


0 



Parents 



n 
8 

42 
58 
10 
2 



% 

3 ( 7) 
39 (35) 
50 (48) 
7 ( 8) 
0 ( 2) 



In general,, the overall quality of all programs was rated satisfactory 
to excellent by overwhelming majorities of all respondent groups. Teachers 
and supervisors gave higher ratings to,>ei^nce and mathematics than to social 
studies prograrts. Administrators and parents rated the quality of all three 
programs quite similarly while students tended to rate the mathematics program 
highe'^t. The responses are collapsed below for easier interpretation. Weighted 
median ratings were computed omitting the "other" responses; a lower median 
rating indicates a higher overall rating of the program. The table below 
illustrates that median ratings by supervisors and teachers placed all pro- 
grams in the very good range. Even the lower ratings of administrators and* 
parents were still in the high "satisfactory" range. 



Adminis- Super- 

trators visors Teachers Students^ 

% 





n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 




Rated excellent or very good 


















.. Science 


39 


' 46 


130 


74 


109 


72 


113 


49 


Mathematics 


38 


44 


128 


65 


91 


68 


135 


68 


Social Studies 


31 , 


37 


103 


48 


73 


52 


120 


58 


Median rating (we.iglited) 


















Science 


2 


7 


■ 2 


1 


2 


1 


2. 


5 


Mathematics 


2 


6 


- 2 


1 


2 


2 


2. 


1 . 


Social Studies 


2 


7 


2. 


5 


2 


5 


2. 


3 



Parents 



55 
50 



% 



43 (45) 
43 (42) 



2,8 
2.7 
2.6 
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On the question of the overall quality of edUT:ation received by most young- 
sters today, only small proportions indicated they were highly -satisfied. The 
satisfaction was higher among administrators and supervisors than among teachers, 
students and parents. A majority of all grou^rs^eported having mixed feelings. 
Approximately 30 percent of 'teachers, senior students and parents said' they were 
quite dissatisfied. 

How do^you feel about the quality of education most youngsters' get 
today? 

Adminis- Super- 



/ 





tratars 


vi sors 


Teachers 


Students 


Parents 




n 


0/ 
K 


n 


0/ 


n 


% 


n % 


n % 


Quite satisfied 


31 


27 


59 


20 


24 


13 


'21 3 ( 9) 


16 7 (13) 


Nixed feelings 


41 


62 


140 


75 


109 


50 


,165 68 (71) 


72 54 (59) 


Quite dissatisfied 


4 


11 


20 


5 


31 


33 


38 28 (16) 


33 39 (27) 


I don't know 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


5 


5 2(4) 


1 0(1) 


Other 


1 


0 


0 


0 


G 


0' 


1 0(0) 


1 0(1) 


Name one thing 


for 


which 


the 


PUBLIC schools 


deserve more 


praise than 



they usually get. 



Adminis- Super- 

Comments trators visors Teachers Students Parents 

n n n > n n 

Concern for individuals and • , 

tryino to meet a wide range ^ • 
of needs* , ^ , 12 31 24 . 11 17 

Dedication and efforts of 
-personnel 4 * 22 28 3 12 

Educating^children, 'general 
comments and teaching * - • ^ . 

basic skills 5 ' 19 9 18 5 

Turning out good citizens 3 10 12 8 

Operating as well as they 
do, managing with "budget 

restrictions 5 • 17 8 13. * 7 . 

Really trying, even though 
the impossible is expected 5 18 ' 9 ' 9 5, 

Go(y teaching, teacher compe- 
tence' ^ 2 5 8 . 16 5 , 

Discipline, social develop- 
ment; compensating for what . . ^ 
is missing in the home 6 6 9 7 % 1 ^ 



Content analysis of Jhe responses to the above item was performed after 
the questionnaires were returned. A concern for individual students and the 
'efforts to'' meet a wide range of student needs was mentioned most often overall 
as the one thing for which public schools deserve more praise; it was also the 
most frequent response by administrators, supervisors and parents. Second .in 
^ frequency of mention overall was the dedication of personnel, including the 
time and effort they expend. Teachers made this comment more than any other. 
The third and fourth most commonly cited areas deserving praise were general 
remarks on educating' children and teaching them basic skills, especially noted 
by supervisors and the most frequent response of students; and general comments 
on turning out good people and citizens prepared for life. Other remarks in- 
cluded schools operating as well 'as they do and majiaging with budget restric- 
tions as well as the effort that school personnel really make, even when the 
impossible is expected. Good teaching and teacher . competence were especially 
noted by students and t}iere was general acknowledgement of teacher efforts in ' 
the areas of discipline and social'development . A substantial number of stu- 
dents, 16, mentioned *he quality of the ^xtra-curr icuiar programs, including 
art, music and sports as a good thing about schools. 

It is perhaps worth indicating some of the general areas that did not re- 
ceive much praise from our respondents. Only 13 overall listed the curriculum 
and this included no administrators or teachers. Only 2 students and 2 parents 
mentioned the facilities as worthy of praise and a' total of 5 respondents, in- 
cluding 4 administrators, said that schools should be commended for getting 
parents involved and promoting community support. ^ *' 

Page Four, Format 2; Concerns About Education Today . The second of the 

three pages of general interest questions contained 12 items to which respon- 
dents were asked to indicate true, false or I don't know and a list of possible 
funding projects from which three should be selected. This page was also ran- 
domly administered to approximately one-third of each group and was responded 
to by 77 administrators^ 243 supervisors, 179 teachers, 251 senior students and 
144 parents for a total sample of 894 persons. 



' The true-false responses to each ilem are reported below and, as such, are 
very easy to interpret. Only findings of special interest are highlighted fol- 
lowing the questions. 

Teachers seldom use TV, museums, anji community resources to supple- 
ment" teaching. 

Adminis- Super- 

tratoi^s visors Teachers Students Parents 



n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


22 


19 


81 


34 


58 


55 


81 


154 


66 


109 



n n 



True 22 19 81 34 58 26 .167 69 (67) 62 ^^(44)- 

FaUe 55 81 154 66 109 68 !70 28. (28) 72 74 (51) 
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Students would get 'a better education if there were regular discus- 
sions and firm curricular arrangements between 'teachers at differ- 
ent grade levels. 

Adminis- Super- 
" trators visors Teachers > Students . Parents 
n % >i ' %• r> % n % n % 



True 61 60 220 93 144 75 168 66 (68) 114 75 (83) 

False 6- 19 9 1 19 19 26 15 (11) 9 3 ( 7) 



The schools have been creating "new" courses and having students work 
on topics of their own choosing. As a result of these and other cir- 
cumstances, the schools give too. little emphasis to the basic know- 
ledge and skills that every youngster should learn. 



Adminis- Super- 

trators visors Teachers ^ Students Parents 

n % n ?^ n % n % n % 

•% 

True ' 30 55 123 71 «98 57 88 42 (36) 90 64 (64) 

False . 34 39 81 25 48 23 126 35 (51) 39 30.(28) 

The general public does not put high prTority on the teaching of. 
science. . . - ' 



Adminis- Super- 

trators visors Teachers Students. Parents 
n % n % 

True 34 59 120 54 

False 31 18 98 42 



n % n , % n % 

"78 50 123 59 (50) 80 48/(57) 
69 37 74 27 (30) 48 47/(34) 



The general public does not put high priority on the teachir/g of 

math. ' ■ ' / ' 

/ 

Admims- Super-*- / ^ . 

trators visors Teachers Students 'Parent^ . A' 



True 
False 



n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


.% 


n 


9 . 


'4 


' 41 


23 


■ 36 


19 


74 


66 


95 


190 


76 


121 


75 


128 



\ 
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The general public does not put high priority on teaching social 
studies in a way that emphasizes a scientific approach to study- 
ing social issues. 



' „Adm1nis- Super- 

trators visors Teachers Students Parents 

r\ % v\ % x\ 1o x\ % n % 

Tf-ue 55 82 185 79 105 65 121 40 (50) 80 58 (60) 

Pa^se 12 11 23 9 17 7 56 28 (23) 26 17 (19) 



Tight budgets have caused schools to cut ba^ on purchases of text- 
books and materials so that it is lowering the quality of instruction. 

Adminis- Super- 

trat ors vis ors Teachers Students Parents 

n rP °L x\ 1o x\ % w % ^ 

True 26 36 " 96 35 86 38 136 61 (56) 60 35 (43) 

False 43 61 118 59 77 55 74 26 (30) 63 53 (45) 



FoKmost teachers the most basic goals are attitudinal or moral in 
chaF^-cter'. Subject matter is more a vehicle than an objective in 
it^ own right. Mastery of subject matter- Js sought, but rule-fol- 
Ijwing (socic^l and academic) is more Basic. 



False 



AdminiS" 
trators 
n % 



Super- 
visors 



n 



22 13 74 37 
40 63 126 57 



Teachers Students 



Parents 



n 



% 



n 



n 



% 



69 3.4 129 50 (53) " 61 41 (46) 
59 46 '50 14 (21) 40 ^29 (30) 



Authorities are urging teachers to be more specific about instruction- 
al -goals*. If curriculum guides and , lessons do get much more specific, 
the curriculum will over-emphasize simplistic skills and memorization 
of Isolated facts. 



Adminis- 
trators 



n 



% 



Super- 
visors 



Teachers Students 



n 



n 



Parents 



n 



True 
False 



27 38 99 41 
.38 41 109 53^ 



74 44 125- 42 (52) 52 18 (39) 
68 42 66 38 (27j 50 44 (38) 



1 1 
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The role of the high school science department today is simply to 
t 'provide one biology course for all students and 2-3 other courses 
^for the college-bound students. | 

^Adminis- Super- 

trators visors Teachers Students f^arents 

n % n % n % n % n % 

True 19 37 63 23 46 28 123 50 (50) 77 56 (56) 

False m 45 138. 73- 84' 39 90 27 (37) 39 37 j(28) 



Our school district does not seem to be able to obtain objective 
evidence of student achievement that would persuade a skeptical 
visitor that the science teaching here is^ clearly effective. • 

' Adminis- Super- 

trators visors Teachers Students' Parents 
n % n % n % n % n % 

True . 22 30 85 41 53 26 88 26 (37) 48 35 (36) 

False 38 54 112 42 67 34 85- 43 (36) 49 33 (36) 



Teachers do not have master teachers available, nor coordinators, 
nor consultants, nor teacher ^networks to help them when they need 
help with their teaching. 

^ ' Adminis- Super- 

trators visors Teachers Students Parents 
n % n^ % n !> n % • n % 

True ■ 33 52 94 ' 49 81 41 88 48 (36) 55 26 (41) 

False 41 48' 135 48 77 ,37 85 27 (35) '47 42 (35) 

f ■ 



Respondents felt that firm curricular arrangements between teachers 
at different grade levels would result' in better education (60 to 90% agree- 
ment); that specification of curricular goals will lead to over-emphasis of 
simplistic skills and memorization of isolated facts (38 to 52% disagreement); 
and that the school district does not have objective evidence of clearly effec 
tivc science teaching (26 to 41% agreement). 
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Three itehs were directed toward the high 4)rio'rity placed by the public 
on the teaching of science, ^mathematics and socia^f Studies. In general, 
respondents agreed that a high priority is not "placed on the teaching of sci- 
ence_ (48 to 59%) and on teaching social "studies in a wdy that emphasizec a 
scientific approach studying social issues (57 to 81%), ekcept for students 
with- only 40 percent agreeing to . the latter statement. Percentages were al- 
most, reversed for the teaching of mathematics with larse. proportions saying 
that a high priority ^s placed oh the teaching of these subjects. -It is not 
difficult to understand the higher priorit^ assigned to mathematics. Responses 
^ to an earlier question in Scenario V on Back-to-the-%sics indicated that 
reading and arithmetic are prereq.uisite skills for later course work. 

■].'. ' ■ . 

Only students agreed that &«l5i^antial use is made of TV, museums and otl*r 
community resources and that /d.ght budgets have res^^ted in cutbacks on the 
purchase of texts and materials. There' was. less agreement among students that 
new courses have resulted in less emphasis on basic knowledge and skills 
(onl^' 42 percent compared to over half of all th^ other respondent groups). 

The mastery of subject matter was €een as more important than social and 
academic rule-following by substantial proportion^ of school people (46 to 62%) 
but only 29 percent of parents and 14 percent of students responded in this way. 
The role of the science department Is also in question. Appro^^imately half of 
the students and teachers reported that this' role' is simply to provide a biology 
course for' all students and 2 to 3 other ^Q.6urses'/or college-bound students, 
while only 23 percent pf supervisors and 28 percent *of teachers said this is 
the case. Finally , ^school personnel were almost evenly split over whether or» 
not there are adequate consultants or teacher networks available to assist 
teachers with their teaching problems. 

The final question fcr this group. was a list of projects some people think 
should be federally funded from which three were to be selected. It was our 
hope that the* results to this item might provide direction to the National 
Science Foundation in the kinds of p'r^ams .viewed as .deserving support. 
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If the federal government were going to do more to .support science 
teaching in the schools, what do you think it should do? In the foft- j| 
lowing list please check three that you feel ^are most wbrtby of funcr-*^ 
ing. N " ^ ^ ^ 



Adminis- 
trators 



Super- 
visors 



Teacher* Students Parents 



Additional' ^^esearch on scir 
ence teaching & learning 

Hire and pay resource peo- 
ple to help teachers with 
their teaching skills^ 

Provide free telephone 
networks for teachers to 
help other teachers 

Provide additipnal insti- * ^ 
tutes for the improve- 
ment of teaching 

Develop "basic math" work- 
• books and materials 

Develop science .courses or- 
iented to present and fu- 
ture job markets 

Undertake a public campajqn 
to promote "scientific 
1 i teracy" ^ 

Provide textbooks to 'schools 
at low cost or no cost 

Provide films and lab ma- 
terials to schools at 
low cost or no 'cost 

Subsidize the early re- 
tirement of ineffective 
teachers * ^' 

Provide ay/ards for out- 
standing teaching 



n 



21 



38 



38 



14 



14 



19 



% 



n 



22 69 20 
57 118 47 
2 10 



~n % n"^" 
38 " 16 92 38' 
60 31 -58' 14 



4 11 4 22 6 



M6 150 ^1 
13 32 '19 



73- 31 66 24 
49"-— 35^38 17 



34 46 98 45 92 51 141^^52 



17 50 18 
21 '^7 16 



30 17' '24 6 
34 18 77 38. 



37 73, 8C 39 92 53 158 65 



4 -20' 11 
12 31 18^ 



12 9 34 13 
21 8 36 24 



% n 



% 



37) 44 25 (31) 
23) 43 26 (31) 



9) s n { 6) 

26) 35 32 (25) 

15) 43 46 (31) 

55) 72 37 (51) 

10) 16 13 (12) 

3l')'' 35 33 t25) 

" . _ - 

65) 68 56 (49) 



14) 16- 14 (11) 

15) 31 20 (22) 



There was little support by any group tp provide free telephone networks for 
■teachers or to subs ze the early retirement of. ineffective te*kchers. Only small 
proportions selected providing awards for outstanding teaching 6r undertaking a 
public campaign to .promote ''scientific literacy." 



The two suggestions receiving the most suppdrt were providing film and lab 
materials to schools at little or nq cost (39 to 72%) and developing science 
courses that are oriented to present and future job markets (3^ to 52%). Admin- 
istrators and supervisors additionally checked hiring resource people to assist 
teachers with problems (56 tjo i7%) and providing institutes to improve teaching 
(46 to 61%). Smaller {)roportions of students (38%) said it was desirable ^to pro- 
vide low or no cost textbooks and to support- additional research on science 
teaching and learning. Teachers ^ (35%) and parents (46%) suggested th^ develop- 
ment of "basic math" workbooks and materials as worthy of federal s^pport^ 
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Page Four^ Format 3: Purposes of Education . Basic to many of the issues 
raised in the case studies and addressed both by their authors and the subse- 
quent purvey is the main ^purpose of our schools. Cooler* attempted to determine 
what the goals of our educational systems should be. One category of goals he 
studied was the "very broad purposes of education, primarily couched in terms of 
what the student should experience or do in a sthool, as well as^hat he should 
become."^ Cooler selected the human, knowledge and career p-urposek^f education 
as the tfiree broad areas to investigate. His questions and the general format 
were reproduced and administered at random to approximately one-third of. eacH 
respondent group. Results are based upon the answers of 81 administrators, 203 
j^pervisors, 178 teachers', 240 students and 131 parents for a total sample of 833. 



Thp *JU^*AN purpose of Education 

The main responsibility of the schools should be to. experience what jjjyma^^ 
society is--the history, human values, work and play, the arts and sciences, 
what men and women have accomplished and what they have failed to accofriplish. 
The schools should give students the opportunity to be a participant in the 
human experience, the aesthetic and emotional experience as well as the intel- 
lectual experience. ^ 

The statement directly above tells us--in my opiinion-^what should be 

Adminis- Super- - 

trators visors Te achers Stud ents Parents _ 

"n % n t fT % n 



The most important task 

of^W schools 2^ 36 55 27 53 39 90 

An important tasks, but \ 
not the most important ^ 
tasks of the schools 50 52 135 69 113 58 121 52 (52) 

A relatively unimpor- 
tant tasks of the 

schools , 3 12 6 4 7 3 18 

A task that the schools 

should not" undertake '0 0 0 0 2 ^ Z 



' The KNOWL£D(?E Purpose of Education 



i ■ 


n 


% 


(39) 


31 


18 (25) 


(52) 


80 


64 (64) 


( 8) 


10 


17 ( 8) 


( 1). 


4 


1 ( 3^ 



The main responsibility of the schools should be to help young men and .wo- 
rren know all about the world. Each student should have maximum opportunity to 
study thfif. basic facts and concepts of nature, techno"loay, commerce, the lang- 
uages, the' fine arts and practical arts. The schools should help young men and 
women build skills for explaining--and even discovering--new knowledge. 
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- The pfeceeding statement tells us--in my opinion— what should be 
■ • . \ 

AdiTiinis- Super- \ 
trators visors Teachers Students Pa)^€nts 
n % n % n % fT^ f n % 

The most important task 
of the schools 28 36*88 62 72 '44 98 45 (42) 65 49 (51) 

An important task, bpt' , ' • 

not the most irnpor- , . ^ 

tant tasks, of the . ^ 

schools . 47 54 107 38 100 56 126 51 -(^4) 57 46 (45) 

A relatively unimpor-- . ' 
tant tasks of the * - 

. schools' 3 10 0 0 2 0 5 1 ( 2) 4 4 ( 3) 

A task that the schools 

should not undertake C 0 0 0 1 0 3 2(1) 1 1(1) 



The CAREER Purpose of Education ^ 

The main responsibility of the schools should be to prepare young people for 
their life-work. Though most careers require training on the job and^continuirig 
education throughout life, the schools should lay the -foundation for successful 
work. For students who will take further training in)technical schools or pro- 
fessional college, the schools should empha'size entrance requirements and pre- 
paratory skills. 

The statement directly above tells us--in my opinion--what should be 

Adminls- Super- ^ , 

trator-s - visors Teachers Students Parents 

n % . n % n % n ^ fT" 7^ 

The most important taslc ' i ^ 

of the schools \ 20 19 44 '31 65 25.107 48 (46) 86 78 (6B) 

An important task, but * . ' . 

not the most impo)^- • * " 

tant task, 'of the^ 

^ schools 5-3 81 143 66 103 71 113 48 (49) 39 21 (31) 

\ A relatively unimpor- 
\ tant task of the 

\ schodls ^ 4 1 8 3 4 2 10 4 ( 4) 2 1 ( 2) 

\A task that the schools 

. \ should not undertake 0 0 U 0 2*1 2 1(1)^0 0(0) 
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There was general' agreement among all groups that all three of the pur- 
poses of education - human, knowledge a.nd careen - are Important. It is ap- 
parent that some people ^letted more than one purpose as the most important 
task of the schools (since percents do not sum to 100 within eldTresponse 
group). The weighted median rankings of each group are presented below; 

V 

. . Weighted Median Rank 

Human Know! edge Career 
Aduiinist^ra tor's 1.8 1.8 i.g 

Supervisors 1.8 ^ r.4 i]; ' ■ / 

Teachers \ 1.7 1.6 l.'s 

Students \ i.g 1.6 1.5 

^Parents 2.0 1.5 1 1 

\ ^ 

The most important task was assigned rank = I and a t;ask the schools should 
not undertake was assigned rapk = 4; thus a lower number indicates a higher rank- 
ing. The ratings of the HUMAN^purpose and the KNOWLEDGE purpose of education 
were tied f or ' the highest priority of schools by administrators, while supervi- 
sors and^-teachers both assigned irhe highest priority to KNfcoGE purpose. 
These results are consistent with Cooler's research in which three of four 
teacher groups selected the KNOWLEDGE purpose.* Both students and parents, on 
the other hand, selected the CAREER purpose of education with the KNOWLEDGE 
purpose being rated second. The CAREER purpose was rated second by supervi- 
sors and third by both administrators and feachers. The ratings given by both 
administrators and teachers were very close in value; parent ratings resulted in 
the greatest discrimination among the three purposes. 

After rating each purpose as above, the respondents were asked how the 
three purposes are currently being emphasized in their schools. 

How are these three purposes now being emphasized in your school (s)? 

. Adminis- Super- 

The HUMAN purpose trators visors Tea chers Stud en ts Parents 

■n % n- % n I fi n~ % 

On.ly a little 12 32 49 ig 63 22"l06 44 (47) 35 52 (31) 

QiJite a bit 43 54 126 58 89 61 85 42 (38) 57' 34 (50) 

More than the other 2 "18 14 16 6 17 15 25' 10 (11) 17 9 (15 

* Far more than^the other 2 1 0 5 -16 3 2 9 4 ( 4 .5" 4 ( 4) 



*Wnnis ^^ol^r, "Strategies for Obtaining Clarification of Priorities in 
Educat/on," (Pfi^. disl^T Univers ity of Illinois, 1970). 
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23 


10 
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38 


49 


83 


33 


81. 


43 


109 


More than-* the other 2 


24 


■ 27 


76 


39 


50 


37" 


- 58 


Far more than -othe/ 2 


7 


20 


27 


21 


15 


10 


25 



















•14 (16) 18 
'51 (48) 55 
28^(25) '34 
8 (11)^ 11 



Parents 



IT ► 

9 (15) ' • 
67 (47)' . 
(29) 
5 ( 9)^-^. 



The CAREER- purpose 

Only a little 18 \32 

Quite a bit 41 - 38 

Hore -than the/Other 2 8 23 

Far more than other 2 7 6 



57 
95. 



26 
45 
11 
17 



43 

,-/83 
'31 
14 



35 42 

46 78 

9 6(f 

8 48 



14 

33 
35 
18 



ll8) 
(34) 
(26) 
(21) 



35 
50 
22 
12 



f \ 

29 ^29) 
(42) 
(19) 
(10) 



25 
40 
7 



that 
dents 



A largeE<rproportlon of administrators, superviso/-s and teachers indicated 
the KNOWLEDGE purpose is receiving the most' empHasis^in their ^chool«. . Stu- 
,d their parents sta-ted that the CAREER^rpose is receiving the most em- 
phasis. Thus, our respondents appear to believe that the reality is coosia^ent ' 
with their opinion of which purpose should be "important . The weighted median ra- 
tings presented below indicate, however, a wider range of ratings among the 
tHree^ purposes wlthiffeach g'roup than were evident on the "purpctee" questions. 
Again, a lower rating indicates a higher priority. ' - ' . 
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Administrators 
SuDervi^$ors 
lexers. * 
Students 
Parents 



«v Human 

2.2 
. 1> 
2.0 
2.4 
2.5rv 



Weighted Median Ratijug 

Knowlgdge 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

l.y 

1.9 



Career 

2.0 
1.8 
2.2 
1.4 
1.6 



0 
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SUMMARY 



C4se Studies in Science Education (CSSE) , sponsored by the National Science 
.Foundation, was one of three projects funded in 1976 to'assess the statue of sci- 
ence education in American schools. CSSE consisted of three distinct i^ht'ses : 
on-site observation of ca^e studies of conditions and characteristics of science 
education in, eleven school districts by an experienced ethnographer; site visits 
t* t^e same/ eleven districts by project personnel and specialists in science "ed- 
V_ucation; and a national survey to corroborate case study findings. 

* • * 

\ 

0 

- • The original 'intent to usa.tbe survey to confirm case study findings was 
^thwarted by the dif f iculty^of representing complex local circumstances in survey' 

language.- No particular major findings from the case studies were refuted by 
. the syrvey and the^ general tone.^ conditions regarding science education in 

tha scljcols was, in fact, confistetit between the two data sources. 



^ • The present chapter presents findings from the national survey of district 
superintendents, principals, curriculum supervisors, teachers, -high school coun- 
selors, senior students ^and their parents. Dem'ographic- ^nd experienced-related 
questions,, specially devised scenarios each consisting of an illustrat;ive situation 
and questions, and general items on science education were included in a four ' ' 
/page questionnaire that was/ designed in 66 versions to relate to specific sam- 
ples of respondents. The superintendent, principal, .supervisor and teacher sam- . 
pies we^e selected by Research Triangle Institute following rigorous and' tradi- 
tkional sampling procedures. Follow-up procedures included a postal card remind- 
er and a second questionnaire. The counselor, student and parent samples were 
selected by CSSE project personnel following telephone contact with principals" 
of schools. with grades(l.O through 12. Cdwiselors were not followed up. Stu- ' 
dents and parents were surveyed by obtaining the cooperatsion of 27 counselors in 
selecting a representative serxitrr class and having each, student present on the 
day of administration complete a questionnaire. Parents of these same students 
were mailed questionnaires and contacted for follov-up by the cooperating coun- 
selors. - . 



Tlw^questionnalres contained both categorized .and free response items . The 
former were computer analyzed; raw frequency and weighted response percentages" 
were reported (along with unweighted percentages for counselors, students and ^ 
parents). The free * response items were primarily content analyzed manually and 
only frequency tabulations' were report^ in most cases. 

Any attetnp^ to summarize' the^ responses, of 22 separate groups on a large num- 
ber of issues l^olvingj over 800 distinct questions could be described as fool- 
l^rdyl The data ha*Ve been collapsed in presenting the results thus far and any 
furtheX reduction seems counterproductive. Thus, although major findings will be 
highlighted on the following rages, it must be kept in mind that many important 
insights are neglected or insufficiently emphasize'd. In^addition, the results of 
each case study are written as a separate chapter in the present report. Other 
chapters contain an assimilation of case study e^nd suxrvey findings and an execu- 
tive summary is presented in Chapter 19. The reader of this chapter is encouraged 
to peruse the remainder of this repott in order to place the survey findings in a 
proper perspective. 
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Description of Response, Groups . ^Response rates of approximately 60 percent 
overall were achieved. Respondents Included one superintendent sample (n=74); 
three principal samples of elementary (n«59) , grades 7 through 9^ (n=A7) and grades 
10 -through 12 (n=54) ; five supervisor samples of K through 6 spience, (n=134) , K 
through 6 mathematics (ti»=116), 7 through 12 science (n=139), 7 through 12 mathe- 
^matlcs (n=132) and 7 through 12 social studies (n*=153); one counselor sample (n= 
46); seven teacher samples of K through 6 (n=78) , 7 thifough 9 science .(n=93) , v7 
through 9 mathematics .(n=81)', 7 through 9 social studies (n=42), 10 through 12 
science (n«=101), 10 through 12 mathematics (n'=94) and, 10 through 12 socia^^ju- 
dles (n=41); two senior samples (n«361 and 375J; and , three parent sample^(n» 
111, 142 and 148). ' . \ 



The school personnel respondents were generally quite experienced. High 
school principals reported the least amount of experience in their present po- 
sitions, a weighted average of 5.5 years; mathematics teachers of grades 7 through 
9 were the most experienced with a weighted average of 12.7 years in teaching.. 

y 

The weighted average enrollment of the school districts was 4600 students 
according to the superintendent responses. Our principals reported average school 
enrollments as 39^ in elementary schools, 580 in grades 7 through 9^and 760 in 
grades 10 t)i^ough 12, respectively. Estimates of annual per pupil expenditures 
ranged from averages of $936 to $1250. . 



A substantial majority of the curri$:ulum supervisors, ranging from 62 to 96 
percent in the five subsamples, indicated that their primary respons^ility is 
something' other thin curriculum supervisor. Many were teachers or administrators 
and, as a whole, devoted less than one-half of their time to supervising activi- 
ties. 



The most commonly taught courses, according to^ our teacher respondents, were 
general science, general math and American history in grades 7 through 9; biology, 
* algebra (followed closely by geometry) and American history in grades 10 through 
12. The courses most frequently taken by high school students- were r^eported by 
our seniors as American history, algebra, biology, geometry, general science, and 
basic math. In the high schools, *25 percent of the science teachers said they 
were currently teaching chemistry or physics but only 12 percent' of math teachei^ 
were teaching advanced math courses and similar proportions of social studies 
teachers reported teaching psychology (11%) or sociology (7%). 

« 

Approximately one-third of the supervisors indicated tJiey had attended Na- 
tional Science foundation institutes, except for secondary science. supervisors 
of whom 60 percent reported having participated. The percentages of teachers who 
had been, involved in NSF institutes ranged? f rom 10 percent of secondary social 
studies teachers to 46 percent of secondary science teachers. However, this lat- 
ter group reported the lowest average number of institutes attended for all groups 



. Seventy percent of our student samples indicated that they, plan to be in col- 
lege next year,. As <8 total group, they said social studies courses were most in- 
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teresting but also 'Overemphasize facts and 'memorization. More of them said that 
math classes stress basic facts and are too much aimed at "bright" kids. Science 
courses, along with thos,^ in math and social studies were viewed as boring by ap- 
p>:oximately one-third of the students. 



Parents of seniors were, in gea^ral, -well educated; 85 percent had finished 
high school and over 30 percent reported having completed college. Over 70 per- 
cent said they consider themselves p^itically conservative or middle-of -the 
road. Almost all reported that Xhey pay at least a small amount of attention 
both to their students' work anci problems of the schools. 
* 

Summary of Scenarios . Eight scenario situations and attendant questions v 
were devised-to depict current issued or problems in science education. Each 
was administered to two or mere respordent groups. 



Scenario S on budget cuts asked superintendents, science supervisors (grades 
7 throt^h 12) and one group of parents to react to various consequences of funcf^ 
ing constraints. A irajority^of-rsuper intendents and'parents reported no recent 
budget cuts and larger proportions of all groups indicated that any such cuts had 
no adverse effect on the science curriculum. In a similar question' in another 
scenario, larger proportions of social studies teachers, students and parents re- 
ported budget cuts; 30 percent of these' teachers said that class size had been- 
in(;reased and one-fourth stated that there- is now more textbook teaching. When 
asked to select the most acceptable actions they would take in response to budget- 
cuts, all three groups would eliminate extra-curricular activities. The least 
attractive options were elimination of physics and chemistry courses and of the 
locally funded assistance to handicapped children. When queried about vocational 
goals of science courses, there was a general tendency to suggest that science 
courses be more vocationally oriented; yet large majorities would select a good 
general education over a good vocational education if forced to choose between 
the two. 



Responding to 'questions on Scenario T, approximately half of the science 
supervisors (grades K thi;ough 6), principals (grades 10 through 12) and one gro^lp 
of parents indicated opposition to a higher degree of uniformity in the curriculum. 
Over three-fourths agreed that uniformity could be an obstacle to providing 
flexible education programs. Most indicated that the goals of traditional and 
objective-based curricula are similar and that these two approaches do not compete 
for funds. In another part of the questionnaire, one-ttyird of all survey re- 
spondents were asked if more specific curriculum guides and lessons would lead to 
ah over-emphasis on simplistic skills and memorization of facts. All groups were 
almost evenly split on this question except parents who indicated that greater 
specificity would not result in the above outcomes. The most popular reasons 
for clarifying what is taught in each grade were to make teachers* jobs more 
manageable and to make . goals clear to students. When one-third of all survey 
respondents were asked if regular discussions and firm curricular arrangements 
between teachers would result in a better education for students, they over- ^ 
whelmingly supported this idea. 



9r 




The back-to-the basics movement was one of the most important issues inves-^ 
tigated, both in the case studies and in the survey, and was the topic in Scetiario 
U. Over 60 percent of bpth social studies supervisors (grades 7 through 12) and 
mathematics Teachers (grades 10 through 12) ^nd over 70 percent of elementary 
school principals replied that this is an important issue. Many ind;Lcated that 
there should be greater emphasis on basic skills. A majority of each group in- ' 
dicated that, although science is basic, the 3 R*s must be taught » first ; however, - 
small pr-oportions ^of supervisors and principals said that people who stress the 
3 R*s do not understand today's- need for education. When asked the amount of 
attention that is needed on prerequisite^ skills, course objectives, abstract con- 
cepts, facts and rules, and setting proficiency levels, only one item,i emphasis 
on facts and rules, was 'felt to need less attention — and that only by the super- ^ 
visors. In response to why students are graduating from high school unprepared 
in reading and arithmetic, major reasons were that government regulations were 
making schools promote unqualified students and that schools push poor learners 
through to get rid of them. Textbooks were seen as adequate and teachers as 
competent by a majority of each group. 

An issue of importance to all teachers is how to teach abstract concepts 
and logic. A sifcuatipn in which a child correctly answers a math question in 
terms of fractions but not in decimal form was used to illustrate this problem 
in Scenario V. Math supe-rvisors (kindergarten through grade 6) and math teachers 
(^grades 7 through 9) said that teacher cetiters or a network of fellow teachers 
would provide welcome help in dealing with such problems. There was an expressed 
concern for assistance, in methods of teaching mathematical concepts and a general 
satisfaction with^ teacher levels of content expertise. Both grojups indicated 
that students have been promoted without knowing basic mathematics. They agreed 
•that teachers feel it is their primary, responsibility to prepare children for 
the ne^t year, even at the expense of teducing the amount of time spent on the 
broader aims of education. 

Field observersr mpted that some t;eachers concentrate on drills and work- 
sheets in order to keep children occupied in the classroom; others opt far indi- . ► 
vidualized instruction. In response to Scenario W on socialization and classroom 
behavior, a majority of principals (grades 7 through 9) and elementary school.'- 
teachers agreed that teacfiers are concerned about keeping pupils busy and pro- 
ductive. Surprisingly large proportions, 29 percent of principals and 42 per- ^ 
cent of the teachers, said that teaching children to be considerate, respectful 
and to follow directions is more important than having students understand sub- 
ject matter content; almost none said it was less important. A similar question 
stated that mastery of subject matter is important, but rule-following (social 
and academic) is a more basic goal of teachers and was ask&d of one-third of all 
survey respondents. Approximately 35 percent of supervisors, teacher^s and parr 
ents agreed that this is true. With regard to pupils seeing teachars\ake mis- 
takes, large percentages said it ife very definitely good apd that students 
should be allowed to discover, and discyss the errors. Yet over 70 percent of 
each group said that less than 25 percent of teacher time is spent in inquiry' 
^teaching, primarily because^the necessary equipment and supplies are 'difficult 
to provide and students have difficulty carrying out inquiries effectively. 

' . N- ' ■ 

Inservice training and support personnel to help with pedagogic problems ' 
}fr'^^ subject of. Scenario X responded to by mathematics supervisors (grades 7 
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through 12) and science teachers (grades 7 through 9), The climate for solving 
such problems was viewed as good by more supervisors than teachers; a distressing 
20 percent of the teachers ■ indicated that "no one cares." Both groups said that 
teachers can help one another although 'substantial numbers mentioned t^iat there 
IS not enoiigh'time for such helping activitiesr In another part of the question-. 

^naire, one-third of all survey respondents were asked whether or not teachers ' 
have master teachers, coordinators, consultants, etc., avail-able to help them , - 
with their teaching. School personnel were almost evenly split in responding to'' 
the availability of such resources. More students and fewer parents thought 
that this kind of help was not 'available. NSF and similar institutes were seen ' 
as valuable with more than haU of the teacher^ expressing a wish for more 

-activities such as these. According to teachers, the best thing universities 
could do to help them^ would be develop curricula more appropriate to the ti^s'. 
Supervisors agreed but 'also suggested courses oriented to teacher 'needs . 

Scenario Y dealt with the teaching of controversial topics in, social stud- / 
ies and was administered to social studies teachers (grades 7 through 9^ and ' 
grades 10 through 12), students and parents. Generally, these people said^ that 
teachers said that t^eachers should communicate to ^s tudent^ 'how they feel on- 
specific issues as long as they indicate their value ^ orientation and also pre- 
sent alternative views.^ A majority supported the use of federal .^funds for the 
development of teaching materials that include controversial topics, especially 
if it would not qause trouble; one-third of the parents, howeve-r, stated that 
, federal monies should never be spent on such projects. The two most common 
complaints about the social studies curriculum were too much emphasis on facts 
instead of concepts, especially by 7 through 9 teachers and stude,nts, and not 
enough emphasis on teaching about personal values. 

The final scenario, Z, investigated elitism in science and attitudes about 
science courses. Over 80 percent of the counselors, science teachers of grades 
10 through 12 and students responding to this scenario did not feel that science 
courses are too difficult. They said that dissatisfaction was due to student 
immaturity or the irrelevance of the subject matter. Forty percent of the stu- 
dents said that teachers want mostly ::o ^ach "pure" science rather than how it 
is used in everyday life. Teachers and students felt the balance between text and 
lab work is about right while counselors opted for more lab experiences. Over 
70 percent agreed that junior and senior science courses are aimed primarily 
toward college-bound students; about half recommended that more science courses 
for the "below average" student be offered. In another part of the questionnaire, 
one-third of all survey respondents were asked if the role of high school s'cience 
departments is to provide one biology course for all students and 2-3 courses for 
students going to college. Approximately 25 percent of supervisors and teachers 
said yes, as did 37 percent of th§ administrators. Over half of the students 
and parents also agreed. As a group, the teachers were quite critical of science 
courses, stating that too much time is spent on remedial math and teaching read- 
ing and. that classes are toQ large with class periods too short. - B'oth they and 
counselors felt that lab facilities and field arrangements are inadequate^. ^. 

Summary of General Ques{a^ons . Respondents were combined into 5 major groups" 
of administrators, supervi.rfS'rs , teachers, students and parents. Three sets 'of ; 
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'general questions on science education were formulated and each set was admin- 
istered at random to one-third of the 5 combined respondent groups. 

Ihe biggest problem with which public schools must deal was said to be 
budget priorities. About one-third of another group of respondents indi4a^(id . 
that budget cuts had resulted in decreased purchases of textbooks and^'a "l*^ i^n%^''« 
of the quality of in'struction . Another major problem cited was apathv/on all' -T 
levels — student, community and pa'rents. Wi th' s t uden ts , this leads tw a lac<: of.* 
motivation and absenteeism. Student discipline was the problem ment^^onad b the 
fourth largest number of people.* Some of the best things about t^ iJcKools . were 
the concern for the ^individual student*s needs and the' dedicat ion and |effbr\ of 
school personnel. 

Students should be required to pass a standard examination in oide^ .to SL 
graduate from high school according to the majority of all groups, e^cppV ad7 
rainistrators of whom ^2 percent agreed. These same respondents saidj that mii^- 
iinum competency levels in science should alsq be required, with propprti9ns I 
quite similar to those on tke first question. • ^ 



The overa-ll quality of science programs was responded to by one of the three 
set^ of combined groups and the' priority placed**on teaching was indicated , by a 
second set of combined groups. Administrators and parents tended to rate Science, 
matliemgtics and social studies programs as having similar quality while supervi- 
sors and teachers rated the first two programs higher than social studies. Stu- 
dents g^ve mathematics the highest rating with social studies second. ^A slight 
majority of the second set of combined groups tended to agree that the public 
does not put high priority qn the teaching- of science. Substantially, hi'gher 
proportions ot-all groups except students felt 'the same, about the teaching of 
social studies in a way that emphasized a-^cien t if ic ' app roach to studying social 
issues.^ Ijx the case of mathematics, however, all groups and over 75 percent of 
the school personnel indicated that a high priority is placed on the teaching of 
this subject. This emphasis on the teaching of mathematics is puzzling; unless 
we assume that math is seen as part of the "basic" skills — definitely ah area of 
concern ro our responden^^ Thjis same group responded "yes" by a ratio;' of about 
2 to 1 to a statement tJ^^chqfo.ls give too little emphasis to the basi|c knowl- 
edge and skills that eva^Byoungs ter should learn, except for students jwhp were 
more evenly split. And,^ri Scenario U, there was evidence for 'supportijng in- 
creased teaching emphasis in this area. 



The school personnel among our respondents would support the use df federal 
funds to hi*re and pay resource people and, to provide additional institutes for 
the improvement of teaching. All groups approved of such funds- to develop science 
courses oriented to present and future job markets and to provide films and lab 
materials at low or no cost to schools. 



Or^e set of the^oombined groups responded to a series of questions on the gen- 
eral* purposes of educa^tion. Supervisors -and teachers both rated ^he knowledge 
purpose highest; students and parents selqc'^ted the career purpose most frequently. 
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Aaminlstrator responses were close on all three purposes, but gave slightly 
highej ratings to the human and the knowledge purposes of education. When asked 
how tljese purposes were currently being emphasized in their s'chools, all school 
perso^tiel groups said that the knowledge purpose ^.s given greatest emphasis; 
studeats SvOr iarents again indicated that it was the career purpose. 

Conclusion. How do people feel about science education in America today? 
Are there prcJij^ems? Are they solvable? X[hat are ^he strengths? the weaknesses? 
Do administrators feel differently from teichers? school personnel from students 
and parents? What programs are needed? / 

" ■ / ■ ■ ~ 

These ate some of the questions In the minds of those concerned with sci- 
ence educatipn. This chapter has presented information collected by a national 
survey from, differ^t types of school personnel, students and parents that pro- 
vides partial answers to these questions. What can be said after all these data 
have been coiLlected, collated, tabulated, analyzed and interpreted? A few 
comments seeh: oermissible. 

1 - r 

Jt must '.be noted that the, findings reported thus far d6 not exhaust those 
possible from the data. The present chapter has concentrated on total group' 
resp^ses; no attempt has been made t>o ooaipare responses from different geo- 
grap?fic -areas or from persons with different kinds of experiences. Thus the 
following comments are based upon general impressions and It is 'recognized * 
that ;additional insights ^ight be obtafned with further massaging of these data. 

I 

♦ t> 

5^ccording to the survey responses, budget cuts have been real "and have 
made :their impact felt. This concern was not as pervasive as was anticipated 
but Substantial proportions stated that budget constraints were a real problem. 
Ther^ were no attractive actions to take in the face of these cuts. Some people 
suggested trimming of extra-curricular and athletic programs. Others said it 
would be better to cut back a little in all areas rather than make large re- 
ductions in any one program. 

♦ 

;There was concern about discipline. This topic, along with budget problems, 
studeJnt apathy and lack of community support, was one of the four problems .most 
coirandnly mentioned by a cross-section of each" group . All respondents were con- 
cern^ with behavior in the classroom; rule-following and training youngsters 
to be: considerate and respectful were high priorities—some said they w^ve more 
important than teaching content. ^ 'i ^ 

The basics were emphasized. Some people said the emphasis on basic skills 
of reading and arithmetic was nothing new — they had always given priority to 
teaching these subjet:ts. Others, however, viewed the back-to~the-basics move- 
ment as a return to the important things in education. Our respondents clearly 
felt that the public places a higher priority on th^ teaching 9f mathematics 
than on the two other ^ar^eas , science and social studies. Tl^is concern was con- ' 
finned by the advocacy of. minimum competency examinations: stydents graduating 
^ from high scho^ol Tnould be capable of demonstrating basic competencies — even in 
science, according to'^our respondents .X^£^ ^ | 
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There appeared to be general satisfaction with thi sci^ce curriculum. 
Moderate criticism of current textbooks was accompaniec^/py the request for 
assistance with the development of more relevant curriaui^ materials. Texts 
were seen as important, evidenced by the concentration/on textbook teaching as 
opposed to laboratory and out-of-school experiences .-^Many teachers note(| their 
desire for more time to devote to curriculum development: specifying course 
objectives and finding ways to emphasize abstract concepts. ^.While many stated 
they did not want greater uniformity, there was a clear concern for teaching 
the skills and concepts needed for the next course or the next grade in school. 

Teachers also expressed a desire for more assistance with pedagogic prob- 
lems., The general quality of content e-xpertise was seen as acceptable, but 
courses oriented ,to specific teacher needs were suggested, as was greater avail- 
ability of teacher consultants. Kan^ of the teachers and supervi-sors reported 
having attended a number of institutes and inservice courses; most felt they 
wete useful and many wouW like more such offerings. 



There appeared to be an open-mindedness when it came to teaching style and 
the inclusion of topics dealing with controversial subjects. The respondents 
said that teachers have a right to present their own opinions, although they 
should also discuss alternate vieys. Substantial numbers indicated that^the 
development: of curricular materials dealing with controversial topics was an 
area worthy of federal funding. 

Thre subject of grouping and tracking was one of conceVn.^ While this prac- 
tice was seen as unfair to some children, it was selected by many as th^e approach 
most likely to result in effective instruction. Our respondents seemed to be 
indicating that grouping was undesirable from the point of view of what is 
legally right but was almost unavoidable due to heterogeneity of student abil- 
ities. ^ 

Our respondents recognized the multifaceted purposes of education. They 
were .asked specifically about threes the human, knowledge and career purposes. _ 
There were some small*^i f f erences in the rankings of these three purposes by 
the different groups. However, in general, the knowledge and career purposes 
were seen as especially imporU|nt and the human purpose was not far behind t 
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Copy of questionnaire, p 4 
Format 1 

What do you think are the biggest ^ 
problems with which the PUBLIC schools 
in this communis must deal? 



Some of our contemporary social problems are: health care, poverty, abortion, discrim- 
ination, aad graft. Some people want the social studies to be taught so that pupils 
learn how to analyze these problems. Some people want the schools to avoid discussion 
of offensive social problems. How do you feel? 

Elementary school pupils should learn to analyze such problems. 

Pupils should be made aware of the problems but "problem-analysis" is not a 

suitable goal for the elementary school^social studies program, 

^Contemporary social problems are not suitable topics for the grade school. 

Other: 



Should all high school students in the United States be required to pass a, standard 
examination in order to get a high schoo 1 -d i ploma? 



Yes, they should 



No, they should not 



I don ' t know 



Should school districts require some minimum competency level in science for all 
students to attain in order to graduate from high school? 

.^^es, they should No, they should not I don't know. 

What are the major criticisms of the textbooks that are beijig used in your school?. 
(Check as many as you wish.) 

out-of-date /eading level too difficult ^poorly related to tests used 

^poorly related to later courses 



simpl ist ic 



concepts too d i f f icul t 



jex-biased inadec^Uate Teacher guide 



too many trivial lessons 



Even 
qua I I 

WhaT 

Wh^ 



though it cannot really be summed up in a word, what do you feel 
ty of the high school scrie'nce program in your drs^xict? 

excellent ^very good ^satisfactory ^ 

do you feel is the overall quality of the h 

excellent ^very good ^satisfactory 

do you feel is the overall quality of the h 
excetTent very good satisfactory 



^poor 

igh school 

poor 

igh school 
^poor 



i s the overa 1 1 



other: 

math program? 
other : 

social studies program? 
other : , 



How 



do you feel about the quality of education most youngster s \^t toc(ay? 

j;_quite satisfied mixed feelings quite dissatisfied" l\ don't know 

you would 1 ike to: * 



Please comment i f 



\ 



Name one thing for which the 
PUBLIC scliools deserve more 
praise than they usually get: 
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Copy of questionnaire, p 4 
Format 2 ' ' 



People^ in your community an'd elsewhere are concerned about education today. 
On edcp of the lines below, ;pl ease help us understand these concerns , 
think the statement is true. 



T =iYes, 



? = I don ' t T?nbw. 



F =|No, 1. think that the statement ..i^s not true. 

Teachers seldom use TV, museums, commun i ty^ resou rces to supplement teaching. 

Students would get a* better education if there were regul5? discussions and 
firm curricular arrangements between teachers at different grade levels. 

the schools have been creating "new" courses "and having students work on 
topics of their own choosing. As a result of these and other circumstances, 
the schools give too little emphasis to the basic knowledge and skills that 
every youngster should lea^n. ^ 

The general public does not put high priority on t]^e teach i ng of science. 

The general public does not put high priority on the teaching of math. 

The general public does not put high priority on teaching social studies in 
a way that emphasizes a scientific approach to studying social issues. 

Tight budgets have caused schools to cut back on purchases of textbooks and 
"""^^ hiaterials so that it is lowering the quality of instruction. 

For mo30t teachers the most basic g^ls are attitudinal or moral in c+iaracter. 
^ Subject matter is more a vehicle than an objective in its own right. Mastery of 
•subject matte'fVis sought, but ru 1 e- fol 1 owi ng (social and academic) is more basic. 

Authorities are urging t'ea^chers to be more specific about instructional goals. 
If curriculum gbJdes and lessons do get much more specific, the curriculum 
*wi 1 1 over-emphasize simplistic skills and memorization of isolated facts. 

* *^ - . 

The role of the high school science dept. today is simply to provide one biology 

course for all students and 2-3 othier courses f6r the college-bound students.: 

Our school district does not ^eem to bes^ble to obtain objective evidence of 

student achievement that would persuade a skeptical visitor that t'he science 
teaching here is clearly effective. 

. . \^ • 

Teachers do not have master teachers ava i 1 abl e ^ (lO'' coordinators nor consultants 
J teacher networks, to help the^n when they need help with their teaching. 

-If the fedeVj^l gov-ernment were going to do more to support science teaching 
in. the schools, what do you think it should do? In the following list 
please checi; three\ that you feel are most worthy of funding: (only 3) 
additional research on science teaching and learning 
^ hiite.and pay resource people to help teachers with their teaching skills 

provide free telephone networks for teachers to help other teachers 
~~ p/ovide additidpal institutes for the improvement of teachin^g' 
44ve1op "basic ft^ath" workbooks and materials 

develop science CNOurses oriented to present and future job markets ^ 
' /undertake a publ i c, campa i^n to promote "scientific literacy" 

/provide text books Jto schools at low cost or no cost 
^ f provide films and l^b materials to schools at low cost or no cost 
O / subsidize the early retirement of ineffective tea"chers 
ERJC ^ provide awards for ou^tanding teaching 
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Each of the three paragraphs below has been said to be THE MAIN PURPOSE of our schools. 
Which do you think the schools should do? 
Please circle pne letter below each para^aph. 



The HUMAN Purpose of Education 



The main responsibility of the 
schools should be to experience 
what human society is--the history, 
human values, work and play, the 
arts ami sciences, what men ahd 
women have accomplished and what 
they have failed to accomplish, 
the schools should give students 
the opportunity to be a partici- 
pant in the human experience, 
the aesthetic and emotional exper- 
ience as well as the intellectual 
experience . 



THE STATEMENT DIRECTLY ABOVE 
TELLS US IN MY OPINION 
WHAT SHOULD BE 

(a) Tl\E MOST IMPORTANT TASK 
OF THE SCHOOLS. 

(b) AN IMPORTANT TASK, BUT 
NOT THE MOST IMPORTANT 
TASK, OF THE SCHOOLS 

(c) A RELATIVELY UNIMPORTANT 
TASK OF THE SCHOOLS. 

(d) A TASK THAT THE SCHOOLS 
SHOULD NOT UNDERTAKE. 



The KNOWLEDGE Purpose of Education 



The main responsibility of the 
schools should be to help young men 
and women know all about the world. 
Each student shotttd have maximum 
opportunity to study the basic facts 
and concepts of nature, technology, 
commerce, th^e- languages , the fine 
arts and practical arts. The schools 
should help young men and women , 
build skills for explaining--and 
even discovering--new knowledge. 



THE STATEMENT DIRECTLY ABOVE 
TELLS US IN MY OPINION 
WHAT SHOULD 'BE 

(a) THE MOST IMPORTANT TASK 
OF THE SCHOOLS'. 

(b) AN^IMPORTANT TASK, BUT 
NOT' THE MOST IMPORTANT - 

* .tASK% OF THE SCHOOLS. 

'(c) a relatively unimportant 
. task of the schools. 

(d) -a task that the schools 
Should not undertake. 



The CAREER Pj^i^ose of Lducation 



The main responsibility of 
schools should be to prepare 
peopl^e for their life-work, 
most careers require training 
the job and continuing educat 
throughout ^life , the schools 
lay the foundation for succes 
work. For students who will 
furth'er training in technical 
srhool or professional colleg 
schools should emphasize ^ntr 
^requirements and preg^atory 



the 
young 
Hiough 
on 
ion 

should 

sful 

take 

e, the 
ance 
skills 



THE STATEMENT DIRECTLY ABOVE 
TELLS US IN MY OPINION 
WHAT SHOULD BE 

Ca) THE^ MOST IMPORTMT TASK 
OF THE SCHOOLS 

^ (b) AN IMPORTANT TASK, BUT 
^ ^ NOT THE MOST IMPORTANT 
' TASK, OF THE SCHOOLS. 

(c) A RELATIVELY UNIMPORTANT 
TASK OF THE SCHOOLS. 



(d) A TASK THAT THE 5CH00LS 
SHOULD NOr UNDERTAKE . 



After you have circle^d one letter under each box above please answer three more questions: 
HOW ARE THESE THREE PURPOSES NOW BEING EMPHASIZED IN YOUR SCHOOL(S)? 



the 



^Snn^S P^^'P^"^- ^^"^^^ ^i"^^ ^qui^te a bit more than the other 2 

KNOWLEDGE purpose: _only a little _quite a bit ~more than the other 2 

more than the other 2 



the CAREER purpose: only a little ~quite a bit 



^far more than the othe 
^far more than the othe 
far more than the othe 



r ^ 
r 2 
r 2 
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